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PUBLISHER’S NOTE TO THE THIRD 
EDITION 

V ^ In this Acw revised edition of Professor Seligmsn’s 
Racet of Africa, the general arrangement and as much 
as possible of the original wording and content have 
been retained. Many changes were rendered inevitable 
by the marked advance since 1930 in our knowledge of 
African peoples, an advance due largely to the work of 
Professor SeJigman’s own students, and a new reading 
list has also been provided; but the aim has been to 
produce the sort of revision that he himself might have 
^ attempted had he undertaken in It is an ind^ of his 
scholarship and expertise in ai! fields of anthropology 
that what he could do almost single-handed has now 
required the coUaboration of msny. 

Professor Seligman, in the Hist edition, acknow¬ 
ledged the help and advice of Dr. C. K. Meek, Miss P. 

< ^ Puckle, Miss M. L. Tildesley, and the late Messrs. 

^ J. H. Driberg and E. Torday. Those who have con¬ 
tributed to the present revision include J. C Trevor 
(physical anthropology); E. Gellner and J. Nicolaisen 
(North Africa); £. E. Evans-Fritebard (North and East 
Africa); P. Bobaanan, D. Forde, M. Fortes, P. Kaberry, 
the late S. F. Hadel, sod D. J. Stenning (West Africa); 
J. H. Beattie, G- W. B. Huntir^ford, L. P. Mair, and 
J. G. Peristiany (East Africa); J- A. Bames, I. Gunni¬ 
son, and M. Douglas (Central Africa); and I. Schapera 
(South Africa). 
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Chapter One 
INTRODUCTION 

The autbpr of t volume such as the preaeot is from tho 
very begioAmg confronted by certiio cUificuldea, which 
it is well that the reader ahw,il<i appreciate in order to 
make the necessary aUowaoces and correctioca. It is 
obvious that quescioAa of race should first and last be 
determined by the study of pfayaieel cbaraeteta, yet in 
no port of Africa isthere ineziateoce anything approach* 
ing an anthropological surrey (baaed on such char- 
actera), nor can it be aaid for any con^erable area that 
even the first rough survey work has been done. If oui 
ignorance is not quite ao denae on the cultural aide, 
even here there are unaurveyed areaa and uncharted 
tribes; on the other hand, we do poeacas excellent 
monographa dealing with perticular peopim. and with 
each of these aa a nucleus for its own region it ia tome- 
timei poeaible to work out a reasonsble achecne for 
certain areas. On the linguistic side things are rather 
better, but language—belpfol aa it may be^ia itself no 
safe guide to race. Yet the study of the races of Africa 
has been ao largely determined by the interest in speech, 
and it ia ao much to acquire a working knowledge 
of a language than of tny other part of man’s cultural 
make-up, that names based upon linguistic criteria are 
constantly applied to large groups oi mankind and. 
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indeed, if inteibgently used, often fit quite well. Hence» 
in describing the great racial groups of Africa, terms 
such as 'Bantu*, \thich strictly speaking have no more 
than a Imguiatjc significance, are habitually employed, 
and in thia volume linguistic criteria will play a con¬ 
siderable part in the somewhat mixed classification 
adopted, 

The second obstscle consists in the presentation of 
the material, and the necessity to rely on words alone 
to bring definite physical types before the mind of the 
reader without the help which, in a larger and more 
costly volume, would be rendered by photographs and 
drawings, While this difiiculty cannot be avoided it 
seems possible to lessen it by tbe careful definition in 
this introductory chapter of such terms as 'tall*, 'short*, 
'round-headed*, 'brosd-Doaed*, etc. It will also be advis¬ 
able to point out that a few words are used in a technical 
sense, Thus, *clsn* signifies a group recognising descent 
in one line (whether pstrilinesl or matrilinoal), within 
which intermarriage ia not allowed, such groups being 
combined in one larger unit, usually the tribe. 'Totem* 
refers to an animal or plant tpeeiea of which all (indi¬ 
vidual) members are considered of one blood with all 
tbe members of a human group (generally coinciding 
with a 'clan' as defined above), *Fetieh', so common a 
word in books on West Africa, is purposely avoided; 
at best it represents s particular aspect of animism, the 
belief in separable indwelling spirits In animate and in¬ 
animate objects, including some made by human hands. 
It will be well to add that religion, to which we shall 
so often refer, has in Aftica no necessary connexion 
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with iBoralitf as we uodentand the term; it is not in 
£act a moral code octemally iaqx>sed aod controlled* 
and for the moat part effibodyiog a revelation* but 
rather an explanation of the facta d and a 

coounencary on life controlling action, the beltefa and 
practicea which it embodiea being: timply part of the 
texture of daily existence. There ii usually nothing 
comparable to our ideas of the retributive justice of a 
God, punishing evil and rewarding good, aod where 
any such idea appears it ia important to exclude 
Christian and Muhammadan influence before accept¬ 
ing it as part of the A^kan scheme of things. It is even 
probable that such undeveloped beiiefi as thst of the 
Kru that the souls of the go^ ascend the heavens via 
the Milky Way* which is the path of ^losta, may be due 
to foreign influence. 

Omitting blood groups and other serological data, 
which have yet to be synthesised for the greater part of 
Africa, the chief critena of nee eorwidered in this book 
include skin colour, hair form, stature, head shape, and 
certain ebarseters of the face, e.g. prognathism* tnd of 
the nose. 

Skin Celov. This will be re ferr ed to by the terms in 
general use. 

Hak Form. Threebrosd dmsioos sre generally recog- 
nixed, 'straight*, 'wavy orcurty*, snd ‘spiralled’* of which 
only the Last csro sre truly eppUcabk to native African 
populations. 

Staturt. Here it is well to be predae. If measure¬ 
ments are available, the terms 'abort*, 'tali’, etc., will 
be used to denote tbe customary anthropological 
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category for adult males in accordance wich the follow- 
log limits: 


Pygmy . 
Short . 
Medium 
Tull 

VeryTeU 


under 150 cm. 
l$c to 160 cm. 
r6e to 170 cm. 
170 to 180 cm. 
x8o cm. or over 


(under 59 in.) 
(so to 63 in.) 
(63 fo 67 in.) 
(67 eo ?i m.) 
<71 in. or over) 


Heights are given throughout in the text in inches 
rather than in unite of the metric system, but a conver¬ 
sion table of those between 5 and 6 feet will be found 
in Appendix 11 . 

That there is a considerable range of stature among 
most peoples is obvious, but in this and other measure* 
menta averages based on fifty or more adults of the 
same sex, chosen st random, usually give reliable esti¬ 
mates of tbe population represented if it is homogene¬ 
ous; moreover, a tall group will not as a rule contain 
very short persons (apart from dwarfs), nor a p^gmy 
group tall ones. 

tfeod S^apt. Looked at from the side some heads 
will be seen to be long—the hair must be discounted— 
and others short, while seen from above such heads 
look long and (more or less) round reapeciivoly. The 
various degrees of this distinction in shape are ex¬ 
pressed by tbe cephalic index (C.I.). which is the 
percentage ratio of the greatest breadth of the head or 
skull (6) to its greatest length (L), i.e. C.I. « (100 x 
B)/L. Except in artijicially deformed heads it is un¬ 
common for this figure not to fall between 65 aod 90, 
sod roost values range fiom 70 to 85. The terminology 
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applied to dzfFereat limitB of t 2 ie C.I. (or skuU$ (stdctly 
the cranial index) ia: 

Lonf or doUdtocephalie . . under 75 
Medium or mceoc^halic . . 7$ to 80 
Round or braehycephalie . . 80 or over 

The value of indicea taken on living aubjecta u ebout 
tvo units higher, hence dolichocephalic and bracby* 
cephalic headt (aa oppoecd to akuUa) are, respectively, 
under 77, and 8a or over. 

Face. Though a number of indieea are used to Indi« 
cate the proportion! of the £ace> it doea not teem 
necessary to employ them in this book, the temi 
*broad-faced’ and *narrov»fiiccd* being sclf^explana* 
tory, while all must have noticed the varying projection 
of the forehead and tbe tjfaeoitic or che^ bones. 
Projection of tba face below the forehead and especially 
of the jawa (prognatbsam) ia common in Africa and may 
be allied with a bulging forehead. 

//ora. The noae may be hrgfa or low, broad or narrow, 
with its bridge Hat, medium, or projecting. The per> 
centage ratio of breadth (KB) to height (NH) ia the 
nsasl index: N.I. (too x NS)/NH. Thia ia so icn- 
portant that it sccrea well to ^ve the tema and Sguraa 
commonly employed for ita diviaiona. Since there is no 
simple rtlatioRahip between measurements of the nose 
taken 00 (he Imag (bctghc from root to junction of the 
septum and Up, and breadth b et we e n the wings) and 
the skull, and values for the K.L for the one cannot be 
ouily converted into those for tbe other, only lirnits for 
the living are given: 
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Narrow*aose<i or lcp(ocrhm« . under 70 
Medium-nosed or mesorrhine . . 70 to 85 

Broad-nosed or pJatyrThme . . 85 or over 

Noeea that are broader than they are high (hyper- 
plity/rbine) are not very uncommon aitiODg Negroes, 
The usal index has proved of speciaJ um in areas in 
which the population is of mixed origin^ e.g. £ast 
Africa, 

These, then, are the limited, and, at least outwardly, 
simple criteria that we shall use to study the races of 
Africa and their conidtucni peoples. For descriptive 
purposes it is scarcely possible to do more than slightly 
modify A. C. Haddon's definition and aey that race 
connotes 'a group of peoples who have certain well- 
marked physical characters in common’, 

Within such limitations the gresteat divisions of man¬ 
kind inhabiting Africa, ita principal races from the 
standpoint of the distinecncss of each from the others 
and their importance, are as follows: 

(1) Hamitcsl. . 

(s) Semites* oommon origin. 

(3) Negroes. 

(4) Bushmen 1 

(4a) Hottwtots/’'’”'"™* 

(5) NegriUoa. 

It must, however, be remembered that one race, the 
Semitic, apart from a certain amount of mixture in 
Ethiopia, has only been present in Africa for little over 
1,000 years. 

The distribution of the languages spoken by these 
great divisions is well shown in Professor Smick's 
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reproduced below. A ccosp&riaoo the linguistic 
areas defined on this map with tbe deoils given in each 
chapter will roughly indicate bow important a pan 
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iinguisties play ia oux classification, and it as on account 
of this importance that tbe following brief diignosia 
of tbe character of tbe prise languages of Africa U 
given. 
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Tiie Kamitic languages are inflected: nouns have 
grammatical sex-gender, which vnth number and case 
is expressed by suflixes; verbs are conjugated by bcth 
prefixes and suffixes and have a number of derivative 
forms, e.g. Intensive, reflexive, causative, etc. 

The Semitic languages so closely resemble the 
Hamitic (jnilextoa, grammatical sex-gender, etc.) that 
there can be no doubt that they are closely related (and 
may indeed be considered to have a not wry remote 
common ancestor), but they difler in that the Semitic 
hive 'trilkeral roots*, i.e. *the root of a verb (which is 
found JA the third person singular of the perfect" 
tense) normally consists of three consonants, as in the 
Arabic ^tala "he kiUed'^ nofara "he helped".... 
Verbs consisting of more than three consonants are 
either "derived forms” or of a later formation; those 
with only two radicals are probably contracted. These 
trjliteral roots aestn to be quite peculiar to the Semitic 
family’ (Werner). 

The Negro languages, j.e. those spoken by the true 
Negro, and also by many other blacks (e g. the NUotea), 
are generally termed Sudanlc. Attempting to define 
these we may say that all words arc buUt up on a mono¬ 
syllabic basis, that there is an absence of inflexion- 
including grammatical gender—and that the genitive 
is placed before its governing noun. None of these three 
criteria must be taken too absolutely—languages of a 
perfectly pure type are rare—but, broadly speaking, the 
Sudanic languages all tend to exhibit the above three 
features, so that Ignoring exceptions sod traces of 
borrowing which we find in individual languages we 
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nay hold (o the cnteria given. Among the most typical 
Sudanic languages are those of the West African Twi 
and Yoruba. Here the greater number of words, and 
especially the verbs, are simple monosyllables, con* 
slating of a consonant followed by a vowel, which, as 
Ellis points out, are like the syllables in a child's Erst 
reading book; ha, bt, bu, etc, But since the 

number of such combinations is limited, the languages 
of these Africans have become tonic, i.e. the Negro has 
bit on the same expedient for modifying sounds and 
multiplying meanings as the Oilneic: the pitch of the 
voice is used to change entirely the meaning of a word. 
Thus, da with a low tone means 'throw', with s high 
tone, 'cruel'i do with a low tone, 'to be sad’, but with 
a level intonation, 'sleep'. 

The Bushman languages cannot be adequately char¬ 
acterized in the present stage of our knowledge. They 
are largely monosyllabic, lack prefixea snd grammatical 
sex-gender, but mske extensive use of suffixes, particles 
and reduplication. Their 'clicks’ (p. 17) are proper to 
themselves to the extent that they exist in no other 
languages except chose of the Kottenioti and the 
Sindawe and Hatsa of Tanganyika, and some Bantu, 
to whom the Bushmen have communicated them. 

Hottentot, in the past, was sometimes regarded as a 
Hamitic language which had borrowed clicks and 
certain other elements from Bushman; but 'in view of 
the overwhelming vocabulary resemblance to Bushmen 
languages, the Aindamental role of dicks in Hottentot 
phonology, and the detailed morphological agreements 
with Bushmen, there can be no doubt that Hottentot 
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is A member of tbe Rboimn femily of languages’ 
(Greenberg). 

Nothing is known of U17 language proper to the 
Hegrillco. 

Of tbe dlTisioos of tbe races of Africa given on p. 6 , 
Nos. 1, 3, and 4 are by far tbe most important; indeed 
it wodd not be very wide of the mark to say that the 
history of Africa south of tbe Sahara is no more than 
^e story of the permeatioQ through the ages, in 
diif^nt degrees and at various of the Negroes 
and the Buahmen by Hamldc blood and culture. The 
Hamites were, In fact, tbe great dvilising force of black 
Africa from a relatively earty period, the inBuence of 
the Semites being late and in tbe main confined to the 
’white’ areas north of tbe Sahara inhabited by Hamitic 
peoples. 

Tumiog to geogr ap hical facmis, the aketdi map 
(Fig. 2) on pp. xa-t3 shows in a very summary and 
diagrammatic manngf tome of tbe main features of 
A^ca that are of importance as coodhioning ox explain¬ 
ing tbe distribution of Hs peoples. Here are no great 
mountain rangea to obstruct free communications, and 
tbe real difficulties of tbe coodnent—as explorers have 
always found^^are its deserts and forests. In the north 
the Sahara in the ny^in separatea N^rcHland from the 
Mediterranean populationa. Tbe highland steep^ged 
massif of Ethiopia, with a strip of rain forest (not 
shown in Fig. 3) on its western edge, has acted to a 
considerable extent as a barrier to tbe spread of Negro 
tribes into this part of Ethiopia Tbe Nile-Congo 
water-shed, with ia rumow zones of rain forest on the 
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banks of the north-fiowing tdbutaria of the Babr*el> 
Ghaaal, though only i,500-2,000 feet high, has proved 
an efficient obstacle to the western extension of the 
Nilotcs. The remains of the Bushman tribes sdll cling 
to the barren uplands of South-West Africa and the 
Kalahari Desert. The distribution of the domestic 
animals, and therefore the mode of life and the politico- 
economic system, can also be correlated with the type 
of country. Thus, only camel-nomads can exist in the 
Sahara, apart from oasea, while cattle are not to be 
found in the tropical rain forest bur constitute the most 
Important element in the life of the Bantu aad Nilo- 
Hamites of the South and East African mountain 
savannahs and parklands. 

In conformity with the point of view set forth on 
p. 10 we should Brat describe NegnUos and Bushmen 
—the roost technologically retarded of Africans—then 
Negroes and Hamites, and after them such peoples as 
the Hottentots, Bantu, etc., who have arisen by mixture 
of these races, Actually the Hottentots so closely re¬ 
semble the Bushmen that In a small work such as this 
it is ioadviaablc to separate them, and therefore the 
order followed will be: Bushmen, Hottentots, and 
Negrillos; Negroes Hamites; hamiiirized Negroes 
(Nilo-Harnites, NUoto, and Bantu); Semites. 

No meudon will be made of the fossil remains of 
African rnan, which have been discovered of late years, 
nor of the myriad stone implements of palaeolithic age 
that have been found in various parts of the continent. 
It trill, however, be well to point out that though the 
Bushman has persisted 10 the present day he belongs 
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to a type ao aocient that be reaj well have been in 
Africa for a period to be iDeaaured in tena of thousands 
of years; and uatQ less than a hundred years ago was 
using stone tools of tlie same ^pe as were being made 
in Europe during the later period of cbe Old Stone Age. 

It will be obvKHia that this book b intended to be 
read with a atap, or rather with the African portion 
of the beat atlas available. It is for this reason^ and 
to facilitate reference, that political and geographical 
boundaries are cited even where they have no ethnic 
aigruficance. 

The signs used before certain native words in 
Chapter a and at the eod ^ Chapter 4, e.g. ligausb, 
are conventional signs for particular dick». 


Chapter Two 

BUSHMEN, HOTTENTOTS, AND 
NEGRILLOS 

It ii generally agreed chat the Buahmen reached their 
preaent habitat In South Africa from the north, theii 
anceetora having pcrhapa occupied the greater part of 
tropical Eait, Eaat-Centra], and Norihern Africa. In 
aupport of thia view may be dud the diaeovery of 
'Buihman* rock-painiinga in Tanganyika Territory 
and Ethiopia and of perforated atone apherea—typical 
Bushman dlgging-atiek weighti—there and even in 
Uganda and aouthem Sudan. In spite of thia there does 
not seem to bo any valid reaicn for regarding them u 
closely related to the Negrillos of the Central African 
Forest, though as is but natursl this view has been held 
Mrly widely: on the other hand, there leetns no doubt 
that the recently extinct Strand loopers of the aouth and 
western coaia of Cape Colony were but a group of 
Bushmen who adopted a special mode of life, with con¬ 
sequent modificationa of culture, suitable to the narrow 
coastal aone in which they settled. 

The former extension of the people over practically 
the whole of South Africa ia shown by the distribu¬ 
tion. of their relice, especially rock*psintingf, skeletal 
remains, and even place-names. Apart from isolated 
off-ahoots and stray Individuals their present range b 
restricted to Southern Angola, the central and northern 
portions of the Kalahari Desert, and the northern half 
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of South-West Afnca, where vconiiog to Tobias as 
many aa 30,00c are now tbou^ to aur?ive. It is only 
hero chat their origmal toode of Life has been retamed, 
and even these groups hare been affected radaUy and 
culturally by contact with the Bantu. 

The Bushman is so distincdve in appearance as to 
be distinguished at a gtance from alJ other AfricBRs. 
gave only the Hottentot. He is abort, averaging about 63 
incbea (and therefore not pygmy), with slightly built 
well-shaped limbs and amsU haoda and feet. The akin 
» yellow or yellovnah-browa, and wnnUes particularly 
euiJy: the hair of the bead is ao dgbtly spiralled that it 
fonoi tufts or "peppercons', which appear to leave bare 
patches on the surface of the scalp. The head ii meao- 
cephalic (Cl. 73~7d), low in tbe crown and pentagonal 
as seen from above; the face is orthognathous, onall and 
broad, with prominent chedc-booea, very flit noee, low 
but bulging forehead, and pointed chin. The eyee are 
narrow and the lids display a variety of fbld^ the lobs 
may be absent from tbe small aqua^ ear. Tbe uauil 
forward curvature of the lower end of the spine is exag- 
garated, making tbe buttodts ^>ecialJy prominent, and 
with the women there is often that considerable aecu* 
mulation of fat on tbe buttocks and thighs to which 
is given the name atestopygia. The normal 'let* of the 
penis is horizontal rather than diagonal or pendulous in 
adult m al es, and tbe acrotom is contracted. In the north 
greater stature, darker skin, and lower cephalic index, 
go with sdnuature of Bantu blood. 

It must ever be a subject of regret that the social 
habits of these interesttog people were not properly 
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observed and recorded some three generations ago, 
before the aggression of White Man and Bantu 
combined so to reduce their numbers and break down 
their organiatlon that much of the highat scientihc 
value has been lost ftt ever. For this reason an attempt 
haa been made in the following page* to give a fairly 
fuU summary of what haa been saved, it being held that 
the intrinsic interest and importance of the Bushman 
warrants an allocation of what might otherwise be re> 
garded as on undue proportion of the limited space of 
(his work. 

Linguistically the Bushmen are divided into three 
main groups: Southern, Northern, snd Central, each 
comprising a number of separate 'tribes’. Each tribe 
speaki iti own language and haa its own name. So little 
is agreed concerning the Bushman tongues that no 
short statement of their grammatical peculiarities ia 
poesible, but all have the celebrated 'dicks’ (Arbounet, 
an early French mUaionary, apeaks of them clucking 
like turkeyi), really suction sounds whose nature will 
be best understood by saying that the lateral click is the 
sound that is sometimes used among ourselvea to urge 
on a horse. 

The Southern group, formerly occupying Cape 
Colony, ia almost extinct; the Northern group centres 
in the north-eaat of South-West Africa and includes the 
relatively weU-known Heikum, Auen, and Kung, while 
the Central (Kalahari) group includes the Naron 
(Aikwe), Tannekwe, Hukwe, Galikwe, and Hiech- 
wace. 

The social organization and material culture of the 
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SuAhfflen ir« 7<ry simple. They live in smsll com- 
rouiuti«e or huntinf buids as a nie of from 

50 to 100 persons. A number of these bands, united by 
a coDunon name and Unguafe, f^m a tribe, but the 
tribe bas little importance in regulating sodal life, and 
the bands are completely independent and autonomous. 
Within A band the only divisuo is into families, consist¬ 
ing each of a man. hie wife or wives, and their depend¬ 
ent children. The life of the band ia usually directed by 
the older and more experienced meo, and tUhough 
among some of the north-west tribes each band haa s 
hereditary chief he lacks judicial authority and in effect 
is merely a leader in hunting, war, and ccrtiin forma 
of ritual. 

The fioahman do not practise agriculture or animal 
husbandry, but obtain tbeir livelihood by bunting and 
by gathering edible roots and vegetsbles. This mode of 
life makes them neceasarily a nomadic people, and 
each band claims the hunting rights over a particular 
stretch of territory of whkh they know and respect the 
exact limits. Tbeir dwellings are crude soni-circulsr 
shelters of branches put up by the women, generally 
near a waterbole; each famUy has its own shdter. Tbeir 
chief weapon is the bow and pmsoned arrow, the poison 
being obtained from snakes, plants, and among the 
Kalahari tribes fnm the grub or chiymlis of a small 
green beetle. Throwing-sticks and spears are also em¬ 
ployed as instruments of hundog, «$ tie trap*, snares, 
and pitfalls. Gathering v^etable food a mainly 
women’s work, for which a pointed digging stick, some¬ 
times weighted with a peribmed stone, is used. Fire is 
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obtained by fire-$lickfl. The food is usually shared by 
aJl present, but a man has the right to the skin of any 
animal that he kills, and from this he makes the cloth¬ 
ing for himself and his family. 

Clothing ie scanty. The men wear a three-cornered 
piece of skin drawn between the legs and tied round the 
waist, the women a email apron in front and a larger 
one behind; both sexes also have cloaks of skins sewn 
together. All women and children, and the younger 
men, wear ornaments, usually chains made of ostrich 
cgg-ebell beads. Some tribes adorn themselves with 
black and red paint, chiefly on the face, and tattooing 
(for ornament) is also practised, ash being rubbed 
into the wounds. Among the Naron the old men 
tattoo a successful hunter in return for an offering of 
game- 

initiation ceremonies for girls at puberty are common 
for all Bushmen, but corresponding ceremonies for 
boys appear to be restricted to the northern tribes. 
Circumcision is not practised, though the Hiechware 
have adopted this custom from their Bantu neighbour. 
At puberty the special tribal marks are cut on the fore¬ 
heads of the boys by the medicine-rnsn, snd they are 
then kept secluded for t month or two, during which 
time they live a life of hardship in the bush and are 
instructed in the lore of the tribe. A period of seclusion 
in her hut and the observance of certain food taboos 
is also part of the ceremony for girls, and among the 
north-western tribes a religious dance, known as the 
‘eland bull’ dance, in which the male performers tie 
elands’ horns or imitations thereof to their heads, is 
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performed ia their booour. After initiition, boys and 
girls are considered mimsgeable. 

Monogamy is (he general rule, though polyguny is 
not forbiddeo. Msrrisge within (he bind is forbidden 
in the Dorcbera tnbe»> so (hit a man must seek hjs 
bride from i neighbouring bond. On marriage he muse 
make her a present of a karoo (skin cloak), and among 
some tribes be must shoot a buck and present it to the 
bride’s parents for a tnarnsge least The young couple 
uiually live with (he bride’s people for the lirst few 
months. Children belong to the father. Widows gener- 
iUy remarry, snd the second busbend is then reapon- 
aible for her ehildren; but if she does not remarry, her 
husband*! brother is expected to help support them. 
Brothers sad aisten must svwd esch other’s company 
when grown up, ts must mother* in-law and son-in-law. 

Birth genefially takes place in tbe buah, the child 
being numed by tta mother untU three or four years of 
age. Should a secMd child be born before the first is 
weaned it ia usually killed, and targe families are there¬ 
fore rare, three children being the avenge number. 

When a death occura the corpae ia buried near tbe 
but in a sleeping positiofi, lying on its aide with the 
knees drawn up. Ail a man’s pos ms ioQS are buried with 
him. Stones are (aid on tbe grave to keep animals away, 
and the band then moves to another locality, abaadon- 
ing tbe spot for a couple of yasrs. 

Medicine men and women art found among all 
Bushmen. Their most important function is rain- 
making and the regulation of tbe initiation ceremony 
for boy^ they art also tbe doctors of the communi^, 
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their ^vourite curative method being to dnw out the 
disease and cast it away. They do not Uve or dress 
differently from the rot c£ the band and at the present 
day do not seem to have much influence. 

Our knowledge of religious b^efs and customs of 
the Bushmen is very limited. They all pray to the 
Moon and to other celestial bodies, and have a series 
of myths snd legends relating to them. They abo 
believe in certain mythical beinga^known variously to 
different tribes as Cagn (the mantis), Osunab, Huwu, 
Hishe, Tore, etc.—who appear to be penonifeations 
of natural forces, eapedally those producing rain, and 
are frequently invoked. Some of these beinp are 
credited with creative powers and are met with in 
various myths of origin. Food taboos and certain 
hunting observances are recorded from some of the 
northern tribes, and among all Bushmen there is a 
well-developed ritual relating to animals and other 
sources of food. 

They are a cheerful, merry people, with a passionate 
love of dancing, which among all tribei is common 
both aa a social amusement and in connexion with 
religious rites. Many of these dances take the form of 
masquerade, for the Bushmen possess extrsorditiary 
powers of mimicry, and are able to reproduce with 
accuracy the appearance, manners and cries of Che 
animals or persons they wish to represent. At one time 
the wearing of a akin was a common ruse to permit 
approach to game; a well-known rock-painting in the 
Heischel district of Cape Colony shows a Bushman 
wearing an ostrich skin while stalking a flock of these 
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birds. They all sing, thou^ tbdr tunes are not easy 
for Europeans to distinguiaK Hsve various 
muaica] iaatrunients, the roost prevalent being variants 
of the musical bcnr. 

The culture of tbe southern Bushmen Is notable for 
the paintings snd engravings which in the past they 
executed on tbe wills of caves and rock shelters. The 
psintings are naturalistic, often polychrome studies of 
high artistic merit, and many are of comparatively 
recent date. Among the subjects depicted sre esttle* 
raids, dancei, and cDtgico-reLigious aeenes in which 
animal-headed human figures sre represented; but for 
(he most part the artiata recorded the anunsls which 
they hunted and upon which they subsilted. Although 
tbe practice of the arc aeeoM to have died out completely 
(among the northern tribea eppereody it never exiiied) 
there ia ample evidence to prove that these widely dis¬ 
tributed rock-psindofi were tbe work of Bushmen. 
At tbe present day almoet the only form of decorative 
art found coosiats of incised paneras on the ostrich 
egg.ihelb used for storing water. 

The physical characters of tbe Hotteotota are for the 
most part the same as those of tbe Bushmen, the chief 
points of difference being a taller aature (about 64 
inches), a longer and narrower bead (Cl. 73), and a 
rather more prognathous face. The Sandawe, recently 
studied by Trevor, are taller st 01 (65 inches), and have 
a cephalic index of 75, similai to that of the Bushmen 
but higher than that of the Hottxotots, whom they 
otherwise resemble. Apart fhm Bantu admixture in 
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certain gioupa there is little doubt that the Hottentots 
are the result of the mkture of Bushmen with early 
invading Hamites. from whom they received chose 
linguistic and cultural features chat distinguish them 
from Bushmen. It is generally held that the mixed race 
arose in the north, perhaps in the neighbourhood of the 
Great L^kes, and that the Hortentoci did not reach 
South Africa until after the Bushmen, crossing the 
upper waters of the Zambesi and reaching the west 
coasr, then pressing forward to the south where they 
were found by the £rat Buropesni to visit the Cape, 
TliQ former dletributicn of the Hottentots comprises 
practically the whole of the western part of South 
Africa from the Kunene River in the north to the Cape 
Peninsula in the south, and extends inland to the Kei 
River. At the present time, while scattered remnants are 
found over a considerable part of this territory, the 
tribal orgaiuastion is mat with in any state of preserve* 
tion only in South-West Africa north of the Orange 
River. Although many tribes existed, all spoke one of 
four closely related languages, and ic is from these latter 
that the customary division of the Hottentots Into four 
main groups—Naman, Korana, Gonaqus, and Old 
Cape-Hottentota—is derived. The survivors in South- 
West Africa belong to the Naman group, and according 
to the moat recent estimates number about 24,000. The 
old Hottentot population of the Cape has become largely 
absorbed by racial admixture with incoming Europeans 
and East Indian slaves, and has thus constituted (he 
basis of the present Xape Coloured', 'Griqua*, and 
*Reboboch’ half-breeds. 
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The Hottentots m a passing people, and only a 
remnant of their fonner customs and beliefs survives. 
The only group whose social organization is at all well 
known is the Neman, of whom careful study has been 
made by Mrs. Hoernl^, from whose account the fbU 
lowing sketch is largely drawn. 

The Neman consist of several groups or 'tribes’, 
each with its own name and chief but bearing the 
eommon name of Nama and traditionally descended 
from one line of ancestors. Each tribe claims certain 
Urge fountains or pools as its property, and used to 
wander from fountain to fountain seeking pasture for 
its stock. The uibe is composed of a number of patri> 
lineal and exogamous clans, one of which daims 
seniority, the chieftainship of the whole tribe being 
hereditary in this clan. The head of the senior clan is 
accorded a good deal of respect, but he cannot do much 
without the co'operation of the heads of the ocher clana, 
and the conduce of affairs in the tribe ia in the hands 
of the old men generally. The tribe is not a centralized 
unit, and though occasionally the whole tribe camps 
together and at such times the clans camp in definite 
order round the huts of the chief’s clan, as a rule the 
families composing a dan tend to live together in a 
separate part of the tribal territory. Each family has iu 
own hut, where the children remain until they are 
married, though sometimes marriageable girls will 
share a hut together. 

The kinship system is classiHcatory in pri nci ple. 
One term ia applied to all grandparents and one Co all 
grandchildren, sea bemg distinguiahed by grammatical 
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oitho-couAuu an called by the same terma as 
brother and sister, but crosa^cousins are dlstinguisbed 
and marriage was formerly permitted with the crose- 
couain. There is a special term for mother’s brother and 
another for father’s eiscer. The relative ages of the 
person speaking and the person addressed are csrefuUy 
recognised in the terminology. 

Culturally, the outstanding difference between Bush¬ 
men and Hottentots is that the former are hunters and 
food collectors only, while the latter are a putoral 
people, with herds of long-homed cattle and flocks of 
fat-tailed sheep. They slio dilTer from the Bushmeo in 
practising the art of smelting iron for the manufacture 
of implements, blades of ipeara, and srrow-headi; they 
make pou and ocher vessels from wood, sometimes with 
incised designs, weave mats and baskets from reeds and 
rushes, and from skins make bsga is receptacles for 
milk and water. On the whole, therefore, their materisl 
culture is superior to that of the Bushmen. They do 
not, however, appear ever to have possessed the arc of 
painting or engraving on rock. In which the Bushmen 
excelled. 

The principal food of the Hattentots it milk, which 
they keep in wooden pots and diahes and drink after 
allowing it to thicken. In contrast to most Bantu tribe* 
of South Africa the milking is done by the women, not 
the men. They supplement their milk diet by vegetable 
foods—roots and berries and the fnaraj melon—and by 
hunting and trapping animals; their methods of huoc- 
ing are similar to those of the Bushmen, though their 
snares are more elaborate and they no longer use the 
c 
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bovf and arrow. They do not kill their cattle for food 
except on the occasion of a feasts though animsli that 
die through natuial causei are eaten. In recent years 
their flocks have diminished and they have taken in a 
sjosU way to agriculture. They are to some extent 
nomadic owing to the necessity of fresh pasturage for 
chur flocks and herds* hut they do not wander about so 
freely as the Bushmen and their encampments are of a 
more permanent nature. 

Tlte encampment is enclosed in a circular fence of 
thorn in which are two gateways* one to the north, tlie 
other to the south, the huts of the people being ranged 
clan by dsn round the Inner side of the fence and the 
cattle herded In the centre* 'vith special enclosures pro> 
vided for the calves and lambs. The huts* of beehive 
shape, are much superior to those of the Bushmen and 
are constructed of supple pieces of undressed wood 
planted In the ground* the tops bent inward and tied 
by thongs to short pieces Isid horirontally, so that the 
frame forms a rough hemisphere; withies are twisted 
round the structure, over which are laid layers of rush 
mats. The floor is smeared with a mixture of cowdung 
and blood. The Inmates sleep on mats round the centre 
hearth. On shifting camp the structure is taken to 
pieces and tranaported on oxen to the sice of the next 
encampment. 

Oothing (now generally European) formerly consisted 
entirely of skins* prepared by softening and scraping. 
The mea wore a bin cloth of hide* with perhaps a 
small cloak, the women a well-ornamented skin spron 
with larger cloaks hanging down before and behind. 
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Skm caps and sandals are occasionaUy worn. Both sexes 
adorn their heads with copper trinkets and paiot tbeir 
bodies with ochre and fat; women wear craamenta of 
shells, etc., and strips of caw hide sewn round their 
legs, and meo armlets of copper sod l^'ory. No form of 
bodily mutilation appears now to be practised, although 
early writers speak of the excision of one testicle and the 
amputation of the joint of the little finger. 

Marriages are arranged by the parents of the two 
parties concerned, the girl*! people being required by 
custom CO make a show of reluctance ending, after per- 
suuion by the boy*s people, in acquiescence. During 
the period of betrothal the boy and girl may not com¬ 
municate with one another except through an inter¬ 
mediary. The marriage ia celebrated by a feast, provided 
by the bridegroom’s paronci^-although the bride’s 
parents sometimes contribute—and on the day of the 
wedding the husband and wife each present the other’s 
mother with a cow, in token of the fact chat she hu 
nourished their spouse as a child. Marriage is usually 
pstrilocal, and the reception of the bride into her 
husband’s group is the occasion of a feast, in which 
only the married women take psrt, symbolizing the 
reception of the girl into the community of wives. 

A man must treat his mother-in-law with tbe great¬ 
est deference; they are said to be shy of each other, and 
he must never look at her when addressing her. 

The wife is the miitress of her hut and all its 
domestic utensils. She does the milking, and when the 
husband wishes to have milk he must ask her for It. 
In general it appears that women have a good deal of 
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indepen<l«nce &fld are far from being dominated by 
their husbands. 

Tbe levitate is practised, l.e. a widow U inherited by 
a brother of her deceased husband. 

A pregnant woman Is subject to a number of tabooa; 
for example ahe may not be present when any animal 
it being slaughtered, as this it supposed to a(Tect her 
child adversely. Suckling ia prolonged, but, in contrast 
with the Bushmen, it does not appear that infanti¬ 
cide is practised if a second child be born before the 
first has been weaned. Boys are named after their 
mother, girla after their father, so thac all children of 
the same sex bear the same name, age distinctions 
being indicated by the use of additional qualifying 
words. Each child is allotted a special cow by hia 
parents, and the milk from thia cow is reaerved for 
him. 

Although formerly the aged were abandoned to 
perish of hunger, in fomily life respect for ege ia incul¬ 
cated, and deference and respect must always be paid 
to elders. Thus the eldest brother hss the honoured 
place and tbe first voice in any debate. There is, bow* 
ever, a strong taboo between brother and sister when 
once grown up, and they must avoid each other com¬ 
pletely; a brother must never speak to his sister directly, 
be alone with her in the hut, or apeak of her except in 
the most respectful terms: 

^The highest oath a man could take, and sdll takes, 
was to swear by his eldest sister. A man can never address 
his own sister personally; he muse speak to another 
penoo to addrsss the sister in his name, or in the absence 
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of Anybody he $ty* lo thet his eUter can hear. wish 
that somebody wiU tell my sister that I wish to have a 
drink of milk'*, etc. The eldest sister ctn even inflict 
punishment on a grown-up brother if he omits the estab' 
lished traditionary rules of courtesy and the code of 
edquene.* 

This relation between & woman and her brother also 
affects tbe relations of ehJdren with their father's 
sister or mother's brother rtapectively. The father's 
sister ii ueated with much deference and respect, but 
on the other hand the greatest liberdea are allowed with 
the mother's brother; a boy con do almost anything at 
hie maternal uncle's home without being blsmed for it, 
and can cake without asking any specially line animals 
from among his uncle’s herds. 

The ceremonies attached to such transitional phues 
as birth, puberty, Toarriage, remarriage, diaeaee, etc., 
afford admirable examples of those rites called by 
Van Gennep riut dt passofi. In normal Hottentot 
society every parson belongs as it were to a definite 
stratum, the members of which have definite duties, 
know exactly tbeir place and the correct manner of 
behaving both towards their mates in their stratum and 
CO those either below or above it. A person in a 'state of 
transition' from one stratum of society to another is 
said to be !nau. Le. in a condition of taboo, dangeroua 
both to himself and to all with whom be comes in con* 
tact. Thus, when a child attains the age of puberty be 
is no longer a child but neither is he a full member of 
the tribe, and so for a period he belongs nowhere but 
is removed from the solidarity and security of his 
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former poeitioc and exposed to great peri!. He is accord' 
ingly made to pass through certain ceremomea, the 
object of which is to initiate him with the least possible 
delay into the group of persons who are already in the 
same state as that which he has now entered. The 
essential aspects of these ceremonies are summed up 
as follows 'iy Mrs. Hoernld: 

*In childbirth, marriage, puberty, or beretvernent rites, 
the new itatus has simply to be recognised, acknow¬ 
ledged, and the necessary steps taken to protect the 
indivjduel and the tedecy by receiving the man or woman 
into the new group to which he or she belongs. This is 
done by the preparation of a saeramontd meal in which 
only persons duly quelihed are allowed to share. In the 
other group of crises, a stage preliminary to the sacra- 
mental meal is neceassry. The Inau person has Ant to 
be identified with the new group by injeeting some of 
the "essence'* of chat group into him. ^ia is done by 
making incisions in some part of hit body, the part vary¬ 
ing with the crliis, and injecting a concoction of which 
one ingredient ia invariably some of the greoae and dirt 
scraped from the body of the officiating person. This is 
the practice in remarriage, in the puberty ceremoniei of 
boys, in the reception into the r^ of hunters, in the 
treatment of diseases which are regerded as Inau, etc... . 
The next stage in both groupe is the renundarion of all 
that represents the old life, after a period more or less 
prolonged of complete seclusion. The individual must 
be reborn. There ia a special cleansing of the Insu 
penon's body by the iodividuel offieisting, after which 
a totally new eet of clothing is put on.... At the same 
time a house is thoroughly purified and what might be 
called an "expiatory" meal ia eaten. For this meal but 
one oniraal is killed, ind of it none but the tnau penon 
and persons who can ao longer become fnau may partske. 
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FinaUy there u the cve^ reintroductioQ of the person 
CO aU the fenilisc daily tasks which have been so long 
laid aside» and so life begins again with alJ the aolidariry 
of the new group behind its new member/ 

Tbe transition ritea, though varying in detail* have 
one feaiure m common, that the person must on no 
account touch water. Owing to the arid niture of their 
country and the uncertainty of the supplies on which 
their flocka and herds depend, water is endowed with 
a peculiar potency and aancdcy by the Hottentota, and 
while in the normal routine it is used with little regard 
to ceremony it acquires on critical cccaiioni a twofold 
aignificance, becoming on the one hand a source of 
protection to the tribe* and on the other hand a danger 
to those who are for one reason or another in a crideal 
condition. Thua* cold water is a source of great danger 
to B Inau person; he most on no account come in con> 
tact with it, and after purification he must be reintro¬ 
duced to it with much ceremony, being splashed all 
over by tome qualified person. As an example of ita 
powers may be cited the Hottsntoc witch-doctor, who, 
it is said* never washes or touches cold water. His 
potency resides as it were in the dirt and grease of his 
body* and this is always an ingredient In hit medicloe. 
Should he touch water bis power would be diminished* 
and a Berseba witch-doctor found guilty of malpractice 
was ducked in the pond by tbe chief’s orders, thereby 
completely losing his magicsl powers. His medidne 
can also be rendered innocuous by immersion in cold 
water. Similarly* to splash oneself with water gives pro¬ 
tection from ghosts, and cold water is poured on a 
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grave 'to cool the soul of the deceased' and prevent bun 
from becoming troublesome. When a whirlwind comes 
sweeping through a kraal and passes by a hut the in¬ 
mates rush inside, get cold water, and throw it in the 
path of the wind; did they not do this someone would 
surely die. Another indication of the vast importance 
attached to rain by the Naman ia found in the annual 
rain ceremony, the most important social event of the 
year, when the whole tribe assembles, and ewes in 
Iamb which would on no account be killed at any other 
time are sacrificed in the interests of fertility and 
abundance. 

The transition rites are well illuatrated in the 
puberty ceremonies for girla. Ceremonies for boya 
seem to have lapsed since big-game hunting became 
impossible, but a girl when she first shows signs of 
puberty undergoes an elaborate ritual. She is at once 
cut off from the ordinary life of the kraal, ii confined 
in s small dark hut built inside her mother's, must 
lie there quite still wrapped closely in her sheepskin 
blsnket, and must not speak above a whisper. She is, 
however, visited by her friends, who grind sweet- 
smelling leavea and bark into powder for her and with 
this powder she is copiously covered. All the time ehe 
ie in the but she must ru>c touch cold weter and must 
be protected in many other ways. When she is ready to 
come out, a matron who has been a sueceaifu! married 
women and reared many children, but who is now past 
the age of child-bearing, and who has taken charge of 
the girl all through her seclusion, scours her body 
thoroughly with melted butter and wet cowduog to 
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cleanse her of her ‘child dirt’. The girl U then given a 
complete set of new clothing and led into the outer hut 
by the mairoo, with whom she prepares a meal /or the 
other women assembled to receive her. The matron 
must hold her hand and aid her with each thing she 
does. So ahe is made free to cook and prepare a meal 
once more, Similarly she la rebtroduced to all her daily 
tasks by the old woman. They gather wood together, 
collect roots and berhea together, and the old woman 
supports the girl’s arm while she milks-^tbia milk is 
liuiu, and can only bs drunk by the old woman and 
others of her age. In the evening when the time comes 
to fetch the evening supply ot water the girl goes 
accompanied by the old women, the matron walking 
Just in front of her end another old woman just behmd, 
in single file. Arrived at the water the woman takee a 
branch and splashes the water over the girl, whose legs 
she also rubs with wet mud. Fmally both of them take 
a branch and strike the water. She then fills the girl’s 
bucket and her own, places one on the girl's head, and 
they return home. This reintroduction of the girl to 
cold water marks the end of her state of taboo (/ntfu). 
Hahn states that b some tribes girls who have reached 
puberty must run about naked in the first thunder¬ 
storm, so that their bodies are washed by the rain, the 
belief being that this will csuk them to be fruitful and 
to have many children; he says that he has bimielf 
witnessed this running in the thunder rain, when the 
roaring of the thunder was deafening and the whole 
sky seemed to be one continual sheet of lightning. 

There do not appear to be any /nan ceremonies for 
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persons meirying for the first time, but simiUr rites 
and pfeMUUona are observed when a man or woman 
remarries, and after a death not only the near relatives 
but also the larger family circle are affected and have 
to undergo ceremonial purification. When a child has 
died, both parents become !nau end have to be dealt 
with similarly. 

At death (he corpse is wrapped in skins, which are 
sewn together. The relativea and friends apend the 
night together outside the hut in which the corpse 
is laid, and carry on a ceremonial wailing, the body 
uiually being buried tbe following afternoon. The 
grave is dug with a niche on one side, in which the 
corpse is nowadays placed on Its back with the head 
towards the west; formeriy it was always buried in a 
sitting position ^cing east. The niche is closed with 
bushes and a slab of stone, and a mound raised over the 
grave; en this everyone present places a atone or twig. 
Formerly the hut of the deceased person was deserted, 
and the esmp moved, but nowadays the hut is moved 
to another part of the camp, and even this is not always 
done. On returning from the grave the relativea wash 
their hands in water in front of the dead man’a hut, and 
wail and writhe in lamentation (nowadays they sing 
hymns). The man’s relatives then slaughter animile 
aeeording to their meana, all the different families pro¬ 
viding pots in which the blood, meat and entrails are 
collected aeparately. The blood is heated to boiling 
point, mked with a eertain herb, and stirred till the 
steam rises, when the relatives gather round the pots 
and cover their heads with their skins until they per- 
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Spire. An old msn, not z relttfve, takes potblaek and 
makes a line on the stomach of each person. The 
relatives eat only the flesh, the other members of the 
kraal the entrails, while only the old man ofliciaung and 
others of like age use the blood. These rites take place 
in the dead man’s hut and the widow takea no part. A 
widow or widower ia /nau for some time after death, 
during which time uncooked meat or cold water muat 
not be touched, neither muat they go among the cattle 
nor handle pots. The period of mourning is brought to 
a close by a thorough cleansing, followed by a mesl and 
a ceremonial introduction to water and the duties of 
daily life, u in o glrra puberty ceremony, though with 
variations in detail. 

In Hottentot mythology and religioui practlcea there 
are found what can beat be deicribed as hero* gods, 
apparently derived partly from animiitic beliefi and 
partly from the personification of natural forcei pro¬ 
ducing rain. Of these the most fretjuemly met with arc 
Taui-llgosb, Heitti Eibib, and ||gauab or gaunab. 
The last of these (slio met with among the Bushmen) ia 
nowadays (probably owing to missionary influence) re¬ 
garded as *tbe devil’, but originally denoted the spirit 
of a dead person, eomeiimea also taking the form of the 
iJUomened whirlwind, and Mrs. Hoernli has recently 
shown that there is a strong connexion between 
IlgauQsb and the .|hei||nun, 'the ghoau which hover 
over the graves or come from them’, much dreaded by 
the Namao. In their mythology [Igaunab Is regarded aa 
a malevolent being, always in conflict with Tsui ||gosb 
—the great tribal hero to whom they pray for rain and 
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food—who destroys him, hut he comes to life again, 
tod one fonn of the legend implies chat the fight is an 
annual one. Heicsi Eibib is a mythical hero, believed to 
have lived on eanh and to have died and risen again 
many times, and tales of his wonderful deeds were 
widely narrated. All the actions ascribed co him were 
those of a man, but of one endowed with aupemstural 
power. His ‘gravel’, large mounds of atone, are found 
all over the country, and no Hottentot will pus one 
without adding to it a atone or a branch, sometimes also 
mutteiing a prayer for good luck in hunting. 

Moon worship seems to have been prevalent among 
the Hottentots at one time, u it is among the Bushmen, 
but the cult has apparently died out, though the moon 
figures prominently in one of their myths, where it is 
associated with the origin of death. 

As might be expected, the pygmy Negrillos of Africa 
present a number of feoturei of the highest interest. 
Hunters, trappers, and collector!, they arc nowadayi 
confined to the thickest tropical forests within 5° north 
and south of the Equator, but the folklore of Africa and 
classical tradition alike point to their much wider dla« 
trlbucion a few thousand years ago. The story of the 
annual invasion of the country of the pygmies by 
Craoea on their winter flight is at leaat as old as Homer, 
and such combats are not uncommonly represented on 
claaaical works of art, while long before this, in the 
Pyramid Age (l.c. in the third mlUennium B.C.), the 
Pharaohs were sending south—^ut certainly not so far 
south as the Congo Valley—for pygmies to dance 
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before them H^rkhuf, a aoble of Aasiut and one of fU 
most experienced caravan leaders, made four jouroeya 
to Yam, i.e. at least aa far south aa Upper Kubla, when 
besides 'every good thing* he brought back a ‘dancing 
dwarf.... from the land of Spirits'. The' news pre¬ 
ceded his return, so that the Pharaoh wrote to him 
to come immediately bringing the pygmy with him, 
directing him to rake the moat minute precautiona for 
his safety: 

*Come northward to the court immediately;... thou 
shalt bring this dwarf with thee,... from the land of 
ipirita,... to rejoice and gladden the heart of the king 
of Upper and lower Egypt, Neferkere, who lives forever. 
When he goes down with thee into the veaael appoint 
excellent people, who shall be beside him on each aide 
of the vessel^ take care lest he fall into the water. When 
[he] sleeps at night appoint excellent people, who shall 
sleep beside hixri in his tent.... My majesty desires to 
see this dwarf more than the gift* of Sinai and of Punt. 
It thou errivesi at court this dwarf being with thee alive, 
prosperous and healthy, my miyesty will do tor thee ... 
according to the heart’s desire of my mijesty to see this 
dwarf.’ 

More modern accounts of the pygmies indicate why 
they were such favourites; Junker writes of their 
amaxing talent for mimicry: 

striking proof of this was afforded by ao Achua 
whom I had seen and measured four years previously in 
Rumbek, and now again met ot Gamari’s. His cooiic 
ways and quick movements made this little fellow the 
clown of our society. He imitated with marvellous fidelity 
the peculiarities of persons whom he had once seen; for 
instance the gesrures and facial expressions of Jussuf 
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Pasha ... and of Haj KalJI at rhetr davoiions, as wall as 
the address and movements of Emin Pasha the 

four eyes’* (spectades) .. . and now he rook me off to 
the lifo, rehearsing after four years, down to the minutest 
details, and with surprising accuracy, my anthropometric 
perfcimance when measuring hii body at Humbck.’ 

Physically the Negrillos are truly pygmy, the average 
for males being obout 56^ inches. Ti)ey have exagger¬ 
ated limb proporiionsi with arms which are very long 
in relation to the legs. Their skin may be reddish, or 
yalJowish-brown or very dark, the body often covered 
with a light downy hair. The head ii uiually meso« 
cephalic (average C.I. 79); nose very broad with Little 
or no bridge, eyea rather Urge and prominent; face 
short, tending to be broad and generally prognathous, 
often to such a degree that the late Sir Harry Johnston 
proposed the term 'pygmy-prognathous* for a group 
comprising these little people and certain low-type 
forest Negroes, Steatopygia ia asid to occur, thou^ it 
ia not pronounced. 

They live in small communities; Junker speaks of 
coming 'suddenly on sbout fifty little Akka huts which 
stood d.ose together in the forest', 

They hunt with bows and poisoned arrows, and, 
though regarded as cunning and revengeful, generally 
live on good terms with the surrounding Bantu tribes— 
to some degree their overlords and protectors—whose 
languages they apeak and with whom they exchange 
game for bananas, maisc, etc. 

On the sociological side our knowledge of the 
pygmies has recently been increased by the obserra- 
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tions of Father Paul Sehebesta, who has travelled much 
ia the pygmy country for the express purpose of getting 
to know something of the habits and custoros of these 
little people. In spite of their exutable temperament 
and sudden gusts of rage he found them always 
friendly, 

Totemiam seems widely spread, perhaps universal, 
and the relation of the individual pygmy to hia dan 
animal ia typical of the belief: 

‘Sometimes one gets the Impression that pygmy clans 
actually believe that their totems were tlieir ancestors. 
And moat pygmies believe that after death they will be 
metamorphosed either wholly or partially into their totem 
animals. • .. In ail the Ave camps in which I stayed I 
could trace the same basic principles of lotemism.. . . 
The Abfolra clan's totem was the **Butiu" bird, the 
Aforoka’i totem was the chimpiuisee, while the Mtntu 
cIbo had two totems'—the ‘'Solio", an aquatic animal, and 
the '* 5 asu” plant.. . . The favourite totems ere the 
leopard and ^ chimpanzee. 

'All the membora of a clan muat show the deepest 
reverence for their totem. On no account must it be 
killed or irgured in any way, and, of course, it must not 
be eaten. A pygmy dare not even eat or drink from • 
vessel that has beet^ touched by his totem.' (?eul 
Schebaata, Revinlmg my Pygmy Hosts, 1930, p. 141.) 

In spite of these typical forma of behaviour, dan 
exogamy it not obligatory, though marriage within 
the family group is avoided as conttitudng incest. Cir> 
cumcision, which is widespread, seems to have been 
adopted from the neighbouring Santu. 

Any discussion of the religion of the Negrillos U 
rendered difficult, owing to the known presence of 
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fisntu and «ven Haicitic jn£uenc«. If we attempt to 
eliminate aU possible outside elemenia not very much 
is left Yet, since no people adopts from foreign religion 
forma incongruous with its own mental make'up, we 
may provisionally regard the following ideas and 
practices, described io Father Schebesu’s publications, 
as oonatituting the religion of the pygmies, even if in 
part introduced. 

There seems to be little of the ancestral cult ao 
common among the Bantu, rather do the pygmies 
stress the existence of a power aseocisted with the 
hrmament—‘aometimes regarded as a croator-god and 
sometimes at having the appearance of an old man with 
a long beard—the Lord of ^e hurricane, lightning, and 
rainbow. Sometimes he is given a name, at others 
termed ‘Grandfather’. To him offerings are made; for 
inatance, part of the heart of a slain animal or portions 
of honeycomb. Among tha Efd group, invocations are 
addressed to thia being, known to them by the name of 
Tore, who made all thingt and to whom everything 
ultimately belongs. Thus, before hunting. Tore give 
me food’, while it is Tore who takes the dead to himself 
and who kills evil-doers with hii lightning. There la 
also s cult of the moon. 

At the present day, pygmies bury in a grave with a 
side recess, thus copybg the local Bantu, but it seems 
that of old tbe body wu left in the hut of a near relative 
snd the group moved to another site. 

Coocemiog the vexed question whether there is 
a pygmy language or whether the pygmies all apeak 
the Bantu of their Megro overlords. Father Schebesta 
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regards Bfe as the aboriginal pygray tongue of the Ituri 
/crest'dwelJera, though adtnictiog that an enormous 
amount of borrowing, eepedrily as regards vocabulary, 
has taken place. 

With regard to the position of the Negrillos in the 
natural history of inan> while some authorities regard 
them sa having arisen from their taJIer Negro neigh¬ 
bours (by whst can only be called degeneration), this 
view is not generally accepted, end in fact seems 
untenable. 


D 






Chapter Three 

THE TRUE NEGRO 

Though the Negro a one of the m«t widespread 
etocks in Africa no Negro skull* of any conaidecablc 
age bvc yet been diaeovered, indeed an accepted 
authority ha* written of the earliMt appearance of 
Kegroe* in biatory aa taking place during the great 
period of Egyptian expanaion, about 1500 b.c. 'Ihii, 
however, i» scarcely accurate, or only becomea *0 if 
apecial definition* be framed for ‘hiitory' and ‘Negro’, 
for on one of the great proto-dynaatic alata palette* 
dating from circa 3200 *.c. are represented cap^ve* and 
dead with spirslled hair and showing the nrM form of 
circumcision *• is new prtctiaed by the Ma»ai and other 

Negroid tribes of Kenya Colony and Tanganyika. Thus, 

though there is not, and cannot be, any record of skin 
colour, there ii every reason to believe that these men 
were is much ‘Negroes’ as many of the East African 
tribes of the present day to whom thi* name is com¬ 
monly applied. Moreover, the first Archaeological 
Survey of Nubia brought to light a burial—with 
typical Negro hair-^ting to the Middle Kingdom 
(about aooo B.c.), while four Negro women were found 
in a aingle cemetery dated as far back u the late pre- 
dynaatic period—say about 3000 B.C. 

Racially Africa may be divided into two portions by 
a line drawn from the mouth of the Senegal River 
through Timbuktu to Khartum, thence southwards and 
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westwards to the Ethiopian border at about 12° N., 
from here foUowing the western and then the southern 
border of Ethiopia to the Juba River and from the Juba 
River to the Indian Ocean. The northern division is 
essentially white or light skinned, inhabited by Hanutes 
and Semites of ‘European’ type; the southern essen¬ 
tially Negro, with peoples almost everywhere character¬ 
ized by their dark akin and apirsUed heir. But though 
this line marks out the northern boundary of the Negro 
with a fair measure of precision it must be realized that 
the term 'Negro’ includes at least three huge groups, 
each with its peculiar characteriatica. Almost every¬ 
where in this vaat area the Negro carriea in hie veina a 
greater or lesser proportion of Hsmitic blood and has 
been influenced by Hsmitic culture. The true Negro is 
mainly confined to the neighbourhood of the Guinea 
coaic, including Nigeria and the French Sudan with 
aome part of the Cameroons and perhaps the Congo. 
The reit of Negro Africa consists of Negroes hamiii- 
ciaed to s varying extent: on the one hand the Dantu. on 
the other the Nilotei and 'Nilo-Hamites’. 

West Africa, the home of the true Negro, may be 
regarded as extending from the roouth of the Senegal 
River, about 16^ N., to the eastern boundary of Nigeria. 
So defined, its eastern boundary coincides vdth the 
northernmost limits of the Bantu along the lower course 
of the Rio del Rey. Pcliticslly, no part of Africa is more 
coofused, consisting as it does of s series of enclaves 
stretching back from the coast, each originating in 
coastal trading centres established between the fifteenth 
and eighteenth centuries and now belonging alternately 
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to France and Great Britain, with a single remaining 
Portuguese poaaesston and the Liberian Black Republic 
of liberated slaves to add to the confusion. It is necessary 
to emphasise these facts since they explain the origin of 
such terms as 'Slave Coast’, 'Gold Coast', and render 
intelligible the arbitrary division of the country by the 
Powers irrespective of local tics or tribal aasociation. 
These cnclaves^from north to south and then west- 
warda-^re Senegal (Fr.), Gambia (Br.), Portuguese 
Guinea, French Guinea, Sierra Leone, Liberia, the 
Ivory Coast (Ft.), the Gold Coast ^r.), Dahomey 
(Fr.}, and Nigeria (Br.), all extending inland and 
embedded M it were in that great portbn of Africa 
commonly called the French Sudan. 

In our preaaot state of knowledge the first claa^ca- 
tion of the tribes indigenous to this vast area must be 
linguistic. From Senegal through the Guinea Cout and 
Southern Nigeria and occupying the hinterland from 
west to east are found four major and two or three 
leaser language groups all belonging to the Sudanlo 
family, and each comprisbg a number of related 
languages. An example is furnished by the Kwa group 
of the Guinea Coast, which includes the TSri-, Ewe-, 
and Yoruba-speaking peoples, who succeed each other 
from west to east, ^ch of these groups consUa of a 
number of tribes speaking related dialects and with 
more or less similar customs, and the members of all 
three groups themselves exhibit a substantial identity 
in their basic beliefs and habits of life, as well as in 
linguistic fundamentals. This cluster may indeed be 
regarded as the core of'true Negro’ peoples. 
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According to Haddon, the main phyaical characters 
of the true Negro are a black skin, spiraJIed hair, a ull 
structure averaging about inches, moderate dolicho- 
cephaly (average cephalic index 74-75), afiatbroadnose, 
thick and often everted lips, and frequently a con¬ 
siderable degree of prognathism. Culturally they possess 
some characteristic features. They build gable-roofed 
huts; their traditional weapons include bows tapering 
ar each end, with bowitrlnga of vegetable products, 
swords and plaited shields, bat no cluba or slings; 
among musical instruments are wooden drums and a 
peculiar form of guitar—the so-called West African 
harp—in which each string has its own support; 
clothing it of bark-cloth and palm-Hbre, not of skin. 
Secret societies, masks, and wood-carvings of the 
human figure are characteristic, while coiled basketry 
and head-resu do not occur. Cattle and horses are 
rare, mainly because of endemic trypanosomiasis, the 
domeatic animals being the dog, goat, pig, and hen; the 
plants originally cultivated were beans, gourds, ban¬ 
anas, and perhapa earth-nuts, though yams, manioc, 
cassava, and maite are also now well established. 
Cannibalism is said to hsve occurred in some areas. 
Human sscrihee, which was common, might attain a 
huge scale as In Ashanti. Circumcision and the knock¬ 
ing out of the upper incisors occur, though not very 
commonly. 

On the arristlc side the true (West A^iesn) Negro 
shows a skill in plastic art that is rarely found elsewhere 
in Negro Africa, the carved ivories, masks, and bronzes 
of Ife and Benin being eapecially noteworthy. In Benin, 
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OQ the capture of the city in 1897, \vere found many 
carved elephant tuakd, and bronzes cast by the cire- 
perdu$ ptocess, including some, such as the well-knou n 
bronze head of a young Negro >voman in the British 
Museum, shov/ing high artistic feeling and great tech* 
nical skill. The finest of these are to be usigned to the 
sixteenth century, and though undoubtedly Negro in 
execution may show European, i.e. Portuguese, in* 
fluence. Indeed, many of the bronze plaques portray 
Europeans or Negroes with guns, wliilc some of the 
ivories can only represent objects of European manu¬ 
facture. But the magniheent bronze heads found in Ife, 
the religious cipital of the Yoruba, perhaps antedate 
these bronzes and testify to an indigcncui tradition, 
possibly of North African derivation. 

Secret societiea are characteristic of many West 
African tribes and tome description must be attempted. 
!c is first necessary to realize that the term * secret 
society' is used to denote a large variety of associationa 
which often have no common function. Even the ele* 
ment of secrecy varies enormously, Le. from a society 
to which all msJea should belong on payment of the 
usual fees, » an association with an elaborate ritual of 
initiation, possibly a private language, and a particular 
ceremonial and symbolism, the whole sometimes 
directed to purposes that are not only illegal from the 
white man's standpoint but are anti-social from the 
point of view of the Negro. It must, however, be ad¬ 
mitted that the latter form of secret society is in the 
minority, and it must be remembered that the majority 
of secret societies are mutual benefit clubs, membership 
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not only conferring aocial distinction but being regarded 
as 8 reasonable method of employing the wealth of a 
rich man and of benefiting the poor. Among the 
Yonjba the most important are the Ogbooi and the 
Oro, while in Dahomey the cult of Yewe approximates 
to a secret soeiecy. Among the Ibibio in the east the 
Egbo is the most influential, with grades varying from 
six to eleven in number, it has judicial functions, and 
those vrho resist Its flndings sre executed. In the west 
the so*called 'Pcro Cush* of Mende, Bulcm, and Temne 
involves the initiation of ell youths and maidens into 
tribal obligations and in secret, in the lower ranks only, 
in the tame sense as initiation schools all over Africa. 
In the higher ranks, to which only tome people ispire, 
these societies have judicial and often religious and 
medicinal roles. Human Leopard societies, which have 
in the past caused considerable trouble to West African 
administrators, seem to be only a particular example— 
n the least desirable form—of a West African secret 
society Masks arc often associated with secret societies, 
and, u already mentioned, secret societies and nuaks 
are two of the cultural features distinguishing West 
Africa and the Congo from East Africa. It is noteworthy 
that the titles of some of these societies are derived 
from occupational guilds, one of the highest titles being 
that of'blacksmith*. In spite of all that has in the past 
been said against secret societies, It must not be forgotten 
that in the majority of instances they are probably 
more beneficial than harmful. ?or example, the much 
abused Poro society as part of its task of helping to 
maintain law and order will taboo Ashing when there 
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» daitger of th« waters being fUhed out, and by the 
exhibition of the society’s signs will prevent the des¬ 
truction of a crop and the digging of yams in the wrong 
season. Elsewhere secret or more correctly closed 
associations generally play an important part in social 
life as judicial bodies and in ritual matters. 

Ai already statedi the lower and middle portions 
of the Senegal River form the ethnic divide between 
Hamites aod Negroes. Immediately south of the river 
the latter are represented by the Wolof (or Jobf), who, 
with the Serer, occupy moat of the territory between the 
Senegal and the Gambia rivers. With these Senegalese 
roust be included the Tukolor, and such Mandingo 
tribes as the Bambara and the Malinkc, eonstituting a 
great group of doliehocephali, with a cephalic index of 
74'75 and with generally broad noses (N.I. $3), though 
relatively narrow noses ocesiionslly occur, perhaps due 
to miscegenation. Apart from the Serer. said to stand 
nearly 69 inches high, they are generally only moder¬ 
ately tall, with s stature of about 67 inches. The Wolof, 
beudea occupying the seaboard between St. Louis and 
Cape Verde (ineluding Dakar) and the south bank of 
the Senegal, extend inland for a oonsiderable distance. 
They are said to be the blackest and moat garrulous of 
African peoples (their name being variously explained 
as meaning 'speaker' or 'black’). Most Wolof are 
nominally Muhammadan, a few Christian, but pagan 
rites are observed and offerings are made to hou^old 
deities, the most popular, the lizard, having in many 
houses a bowl of milk set aside for it daily. 'The Wolof 
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have three hereditary castea—nobln, craftamen, and 
(he despised musicians and slaves. The old kingdom of 
Cayor, the largest of the Wolof states, has been pre¬ 
served by the French, the king being elected from the 
rubng family. 

The country of the Sorer, between the Gambia and 
Salum rivers to the aouth of Cape Verde, foimerly in¬ 
cluded territory cast and north of their present home, 
so that they were at one time neighboura of the Tukolor, 
and formed part, with Che Wolof, of their Fmpire; the 
languages of (ho three peoples show many sirDilarities 
and traces of borrowing, They have also mixed with 
Mandingo, from which people most of their ruling 
himlliei come. The Sorer hove the reputation of being 
exiraordinirily tall, but actual measurements hardly 
bear this out. They ire less black thin the Wolof, but 
have coarser features. 

The Manclingo—more correctly Mande—constitute 
one of the most important groups of French Senegal 
and Sudan. They occupy most of the region between 
the Atlantic and the Upper Niger as far south as about 
latitude 9*N., and include such large and important 
tribca as the Dyula, Kasionke, Jallonke, Bsmbtra 
(more correctly Banmana), Soninke, Malinke, and Vet. 
The typical Mandingo are described as tall and slender 
in build, with finer features, fuller beard, and lighter 
akin than the neighbouring populations, indeed it is 
claimed that they hold a position in the French Sudan 
analogous to that of the Hauaa in Northern Nigeria and 
are thus destined to a position of increaaing importance 
in the French Sudan of the future. If this is so it 
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coiiAtitutes an mtereating example of time's revenges, 
for in the district of Manding, the original home of the 
MandC'Speaking peoples, lies the site of the famous 
medieval dcy of Melle >9hich, in the thirteenth century, 
and especially under Manaa-Musa (1311-31), became 
the capital of the most powerful Sudanese state of 
which there is authentic record. Only in 1500, when 
Melle was captured by the Songhai king, Omar Askla, 
did the Empire of Melle or Mali ceaao to exist. 

The Bambaro (or Danmana), besides having a dsn 
organisation, sttsch much importance to their castes or 
occupahcnil guilds, such is the Somono (fishermen), 
Numu (smiths), etc.; these caste'names are found 
among other Mandingo people, who tend to be dli* 
tinguished by their occupstion-nsme rather then by 
that of their tribe. Some dsns and even tribes ere 
associated in a peculiar relationship ccmmonly known 
TO anthropologists as the 'joking relationship', in which 
although bound to render each other assistance in case 
of need, the eommen manifestation of their alliance is 
the right to iniult one another publicly—it might almost 
be said ceremonially—without giving offence. 

Circumcision of boys and excision of girls is general, 
the operation being performed at about the age of ten, 
aa among the Malinke, and only after this ceremony are 
the young people full members of the tribe. Both 
sexes go clothed, and tribal face scars are found 
throughout the group, 

The Bambara are essentially agriculturists, living in 
small villages, sometimes consisting of one family only, 
in cylinder-huts with conical straw roofs. In each com* 
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reunity tht religious and dvjl power is usually com> 
bined in one individual, the duguHgi, the *nastei of the 
land’, traditionally the descendant of the first aettler, 
though in the case of recent migration he nuy be 
elected by the community. He Is the high-priest of the 
village, the one person who can propitiate the local 
spiriu and by making them offeiings obtain their good¬ 
will and protection. The office is hereditary, in a patri¬ 
lineal lineage, passing from brother to brother, and 
then to the eldest son. Although in some villages there 
may be a second chief for administrative end political 
purposes the power of the latter is purely civil, and the 
remains supreme in all matrers concerning the 
allotment of land, as well u in spiritual alfairt. 

The Bambara have been little affected by Islam, and 
retain their animistic beliefs and ancestor worship. 
Each village has its presiding spirit { 4 <isiri) or divine 
ancestor, usually rceident in s tree, at which sacril^cea 
are made and prayers offered by the dugutigi on all im¬ 
portant occasions; conical altars of earth, on which is 
placed an earthen vaeael, also serve as shrines. When the 
datiri leaves his sacred tree he is thought not to set foot 
upon the ground but to mount a special animsl— 
serpent, heard, rat, donkey, or even goat—which, on 
account of its office, is also sacred, and is allowed to 
wander freely through the village helping itself to what 
it wants. 

The Songhai dominion, despite the Moroccan con¬ 
quest at the end of the uxteenth century, persisted 
until the French took Timbuktu; but the dedme and 
fall of the kingdom did not greatly affect the two 
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million folk conatitucing the Scnghai nation and occu^ 
pying the country along the eastern part of the great 
bend of the Niger, They are essentially Negroes who 
have absorbed much northern blood, yet in spite of 
miscegenation with Tuareg and Fula they are in every 
respect one people, with a tingle speech and Islam as 
their religion. Physically, the Songhai are moderately 
tall, with a stature of about 68 inches, They are long¬ 
headed, with a cephalic index of 75*5, their northern 
blood being especially obvious in their relatively well- 
formed noses, which do not reach the lower limit of 
plstyrrhiny, with sn average nasal index of 84. Other 
evidence is to be found in their skin colour, which ii 
described as coppery brown, never of the dark, almost 
black, colour of the Negroes of Dahomey and the Gold 
Coast Their hair, however, is always spiralled, 

In condnuity with the Songhsi, and reaching to (he 
hesd-watert of the Upper Volts, are the Mossi, Gur- 
unai. Tern, Barba or fiorgu, end other similar tribes, 
Their chlcfdoms, while they hive to a conaiderable 
extent withstood Mubammsdanism, have nevertheless 
been inJUtrated by Fula, Songhai, and Hsusa influence. 

The Mossi comprise a large portion of the popula¬ 
tion of French Africa, where they centre round Waga- 
dugu and extend into the North-west Provinces of the 
Gold Coast. Their ruling families appear to have 
reached their present home in the basin of the Volta 
from the east, merging with the indigenous population 
and forming a homogeneous people so far as language 
and culture are concerned. In the middle of the four¬ 
teenth century Mossi» Digomba, and Mampruasi were 
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uniced under one leader and for a short time were m 
possession of Timbuktu. The government is cencraJ- 
ued» and the districcs with their villages are grouped 
into administrative or vassel pro^ces under chiefs 
appointed by the king, who re^dee at Wagadugu with 
his ministers^ consisting of the chiefs of the five prov> 
inc<s» and numerous hereditary court dignitaries. 

The Mossi are agricdturiets, with millet aa the sCaple 
crop. They possess few cattle, but good hotses and 
many donkeys. They are pagans: ancestor worship 
plays a large part in their religion and aacrificee are 
offered to both ancestors and the Earth in sacred groves. 
They have an esoteric cult of the sun and moon 
practised by a religioua fraternity wearing masks, and 
the priesu of this cult throughout the year tend the 
sacred fire, kept alighc in a email reeesa in the wall of 
their hue and associated with a (new-fire?) ceremony at 
the end of the raina. 

To the aouch of the Mosii are the Gurunal (Grunihi), 
e general term given by the Moisi to a large congeries 
of cloeely related tribes typified by the Kaasena, 
Kankani, Tallenai, etc., all speaking dialecia related to 
that of the Mosai. whom they also resaroble in many 
ways in their mode of life. 

Among all these tribes there is the inacitucion of the 
*ftther’ or * master^ of the land, already described 
among the Bambara (p. 51). This is a ritual office coq< 
nected with the cult of the Earth, which is widespread 
throughout West Africa but has io thb and other regions 
been pushed into the background by individual groups 
claiming secular superiority. The localiaed patrilineal 
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c!an i$ the sovereign political unit in this area, there 
being no tribal chiefs. A Supreme Deity associated with 
the Sun, as well as the Earth, lineage and /acnily 
ancestors, and numerous magical fetishes, make up the 
religious system common to the area. 

In the Central Sudan east of the Niger the advance 
of Islam has swept atvay or greatly modified the abor¬ 
igines except along a southern fringe and in a few parta 
of the Chad basin. I'he older tribal organisation has 
been overlain by states, and for nearly a thousand years 
the Central Sudan has been occupied by Muhammad- 
anised psoplo gathered together into political aystems 
of some permanence, each with its own language and 
each to a considerable extent developing a tradition of 
its own. The Songhai Empire has already been men¬ 
tioned, and to this might be added the Kingdoms of 
Jtemv. Ksnem, and Baghirmi, while the Hausa on 
account of their import&nce in Nigeria will be des¬ 
cribed later in more deuU. The Kanembu (the people 
of Ksnem), the Kanuri (of Bornu), and the Baghirmi, 
cluster round Lake Chad, and here, too, survive such 
pagan 'aboriginals* ss the Buduma of Lake Chad, the 
Moigu, and the Mindara who inhabit the swampy 
region of the Shari basin. The Kanembu (the Beriberi 
of the Hausa) have no doubt been considerably Ber- 
berized, and arc perhaps to be related also to the Tibu 
(p. 134), while the Kanuri of Bomu appear to be more 
distinctly arabized, perhaps with some admixture of 
Full blood. 

In this group we are again dealing with broad-nosed 
dolidiocepbals, somewhat longer headed, it would 
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seem, than the Senegalese gtoap; e.g., the Kanembu 
have a cephalic index of 73 and a stature of nearly 
66 inches, 'vrhile the pagan Buduraa of Lake Chad, who 
have been considered ^ally to reaembb such Nilotes 
SB the Shilluk (p. 155), are some two inches taUer with 
s cephalic index of nearly 74. 

Little is known of the history of the Felup, more 
correctly Dyole, t coastal tribe of obicure origin who 
have apread at the expenee of their neighbours from 
Gambia to the fiisiagoa Islands, Their name hu been 
used by the Portuguese for a congeries of tribes who 
fell under their inRuence, even though some of them 
have later become Muhemmsdina. The Felup are dea- 
cribed ai typical Negroea, with e mstrilineal organiza¬ 
tion, and as worshipping a god associated with the 
firmament and rain, 

In Sierra Leone and Liberia the Mende and Kpelle 
(Mandingo group), Terrme, Bulom, Kisei, and GoU 
are perhaps the most important tribes, The Dulom have 
achieved some notoriety as the alleged originators of 
the powerful Poro society, referred to on p. 47. 

The Kru are a group of kindred tribes in Liberia and 
the Ivory Coait. They probably number about aoo,ooo 
altogether. Th»r Unguagee form a diatlnct group, 
which gives no justification for traditions of origin from 
the interior. The coastal Kru have long been noted as 
brave and skilful seamen and Rshermeo, and are to bo 
found on almost every ship trsding on tbe Guinea 
Coast. Typically Negro in features, they are of excep¬ 
tionally fine physique, and arc said to be particularly 
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mtelligent and enterprising. The Kru are divided into 
smaU coiTunonwealihs, each \vith an hereditary chief, 
aod have a welUmaiked system of age-grades. There are 
also secret societies for magico-religious and judicial 
purposes, one of the chief being Che Ktai^Iru ('children 
of departed spirits’), open to all males except the very 
young, and presided over by a masked 'father'. 

The Guinea Coaat is portioned out amongst tribes 
speaking languages of (he cxceniive Ku*a division of the 
Sudsnie language family, Though not mutually intel¬ 
ligible, these languages have a common basia, being 
notable for the uae of both Mmantio and grammatical 
tenet. Dialects of the Akan branch of the Kwa diviaion 
are ipoken by the Ashanti, Fanti, and many imiller 
uib» of the Gold Coaat and the Ivory Coaac, number¬ 
ing probably two million people altogether. Going easv 
wards we iSnd the Ewe cluster, which includes rhe 
langusges spoken in Dahomey, end the related Yorubi 
cluster spoken by more than three miUion people In 
Southern Nigeria. The Nupe of central Nigeria and the 
numerous more or less independent tribes and com¬ 
munities of I bo, Ibibio, Ehk, and their congeners of 
South-eastern Nigeria fall into thil group. 

The Guinea Coaat ii notable for the number of rela¬ 
tively highly organized nation-states, luch as Ashanti, 
Dahomey, the Yonibt kingdoms, Beniri and Nupe, 
which have arisen in the tret. The early travellers were 
much impressed by the barbaric splendour of the 
royal courts of these states and gave lurid accounts of 
the practice of human sacrifice on a great scale, at the 
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tim« of chdr simual bamsc fc^dvals, in Ashanti, 
Dahomey, aod fienia. Close study by Rattray and other 
antbropologials baa shown that, atrocious as these 
practices seemed to their first European witnesses, they 
are no criterion of the political, religious, and moral 
abilities and quaJitiea of these nations, who are today 
among the most progressive peoples of Aftica, being 
specially zealous in education, trade, and goverrunent. 

Traditionally, these states all had elaborate military 
organizations, and highly developed legal systems based 
on a hierarchy of local and regional councils acting as 
both administrative and judicial bodies and culminat* 
ing in the king’s court. They had quite complex bodies 
of public and pKvate law. A somewhat shadowy High 
God is associated with the worship of numerous lesser 
gods and quasi*mythological deified heroes, often con* 
nected wi^ natural phenomena cf loeial eignificance 
(e.g. rivers and lakes, smallpox, thunder and lightning), 
and in the eutcrn areas sometimes forming the focal 
points of secret cults and societies. Tlte iplendid art of 
Benin and the Yoruba areas is well known. All through 
the area, however, craftsmanship in wood, textiles, 
gold, and bronze was very highly devebped, being 
oarried on by guilds or in apecklieed villages giving 
hereditary craft service to the courts. Trade was highly 
developed among them, partly under the direction of 
rulers and In the national interest. A characteristic 
article traded to the interior in exchange for cloth, 
livestock, slaves, etc., was the kola nut. Trade with 
the coastal pons played a very important part in 
their history. Gold and slaves were the fnain items 
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«cSaftged for firearms, gin, tcwilcs, and other pro- 
ducts of Europe. 

Of these pyramidslly organized states Ashanti was 
until very recently cthnologically the best known, owing 
to the researches of R. S. Rattray. His anthropometric 
measurements suggest that the Ashanti are a particularly 
homogeneous people in their ethnic make-up. Thte 
may be true of those parts of Ashanti which were 
relatively secluded between the sue and the rain forest, 
being thus protected from the pressure of northern 

coloured non-Negro stocks. Of moderate stature (men 
average 64* $ inches, women 60^5 inches) and slight 
build, they tend to have the very dark akin, relatively 
broad nose (index, male average 95. female 90), and 
long head, characteriatic of the true Negro stock, 

Culturally the Ashanti are typical in every respect of 
the Akan-speaking peoples, differing only in the excep¬ 
tional degree to which they have developed the charac¬ 
teristic Aksn political institutiona. The basis of Akan 
social organiration ia the rule of mstrilineal descent. 
Every freeborn Akan, whatever his tribe, belongs to 
one of eight exogsmous matrilineal dsns, each associ¬ 
ated with a totemic animal connected with the first 
emergence of the clan ancestress on earth. Some 
secrecy surrounds these totem animals, but children 
are taught to respect them. 

'While inheritance of property and succession to 
chiefehip and other offices and rinks are determined by 
matrilineal discent, paternity is specially important in 
Akan social organization. Through his father every 
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pttion i$ a member of a ritual group (ntoro) of patri- 
lineally connected people. There arc about twelve of 
these nloro groups dispersed, like the dans, throughout 
the country. Each n^oro has one or nore roythical 
anioul ancestors and if one of these animals (e.g. 
python or leopard) is found dead members of the 
appropriate ntoro bury it and put on mourning signa. 
Marriage is prohibited between near ntoro kin. In 
Ashanti, it is believed tliac a child derives bis blood and 
body from hia mother and his personality aa a spiritual 
ciacnce from his father, this being connected with hia 
ntoro group. Each group ii believed to have distinct 
pcraonality traita» e.g. aggreaaiveneas, kindliness, 
etc. 

Neither dana ncr ntoro groups ever act as units 
on ■ tribal basis. Such action occurs only in the local 
divisions of a elan. These consist of matrilinesl line- 
ages of 3 to ta generations of acknowledged common 
descent, whose members live close together, have a 
common 'stooUhouse' in which the consecrated stools 
of their forebears are preserved and given lacrificea aod 
libaiiona at Adat festivals, bury their dead in theii 
private cemetery, and in particular have a male head 
who, with the assiitance of the elders and a female 
head, exeTcisea oversight over the affairs of the lineage. 
All political offices, from the kingship dowo, are here¬ 
ditary in particular lineages of the community in which 
the office is exercised. Thus the kingship is vested in a 
lineage of the Oyoko clan domiciled In Kumasl. Land 
and other property rights are generally vested in seg¬ 
ments of these local lineages. Seiaul relations between 
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members of the same lineage are incestuous and were 
formerly punished by executbn. 

In Ashanti* with a population rather over half a 
million* as among the Twi-speaking peoples generally, 
the king was paramount lord over a confederation of 
provincial chl^s end rueeived Itnanclal levies and occa¬ 
sional tribute from them, the chiefs ifi their turn 
exercising authority over the sub'Chieta and headmen 
of the village! under their jurisdiction* Besides ruling 
as suzerain the king himself exercised the functions of 
a provlndal chief so ^r as concerned the affsin of the 
capital and the villsgea dependent on it* Each provincial 
chief wu semi-independent, living in regal state in his 
capital, where he dispensed justice in his own local 
court, but except in the case of slaves the king alone 
could order capital punJahment. The king was not 
an absolute montreh, but was controlled to a certain 
extent by his councU, composed of the queen-mother 
(who was the second person in the kingdom), the chiefs 
of the most important provinces, and the general of the 
army, and this council must be consulted on all matters 
of external policy. The government was thus rather 
that of an sriawcrscy then a personal despotism, apart 
from the power of the king to inflict capital punishment 
for crime or treason. The military organization was by 
local areas, generally into town companies with heredi¬ 
tary captaios owing allegienceto their provincial chiefs* 
Each company was known by a distinct title, usually 
derived from the town-quarter of its members. In the 
Panti towns the rivalry between the various companies 
was so keen that the flaunting of a company Hag in a 
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qutrler belonging to Enother company would generally 
lead to Mrioue disruxbance. In Aahanti the ptraDioun! 
interests of the nation prevailed over such factional 
conHicu. 

The royal stool of Aahanii—the well-known‘Golden 
Stool’—came into being during the time of Oaai Tuw 
(1700-30), the fourth known king of Ashanti and the 
founder of the Empire, In the early yean of his reign 
■ man named Anotchi arrived in the country and an¬ 
nounced chat he had a mission from the Sl^ God to 
make Ashanti a great and powerful nation. A great 
gathering waa summoned in Kumasi> and while the air 
was thick with dust and the heavens terrible with 
thunder, Anctchi drew down from the aky a wooden 
stool, partly covered with gold. This stool did not fall 
to earth, but descended slowly upon the knees of Oui 
Tutu, to whom and to whose people Anotchi pro¬ 
claimed that the etool contained the suruum or soul of 
the Ashanti nation, that their power, their health and 
their bravery and welfare were in this stool, and that 
if it were destroyed then the Ashami nation would 
sicken and lose its vitality and power. The stool is said 
never to have touched the ground, nor did any mortal 
ever ait upon it, and when it was taken to Bantams 
once every year it waa conveyed under ita own umbrella 
and surrounded by resplendent attendants. 

That the Golden Stool should be regarded as the 
palladiucn of the realm ia entirely in accord with African 
politico-ritual concepts (for another example cf. p. 159, 
where the stool of Nyakang of the ShUIuk is deKribed), 
for in Ashanti each chief has a stool, supposed to be the 
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r«3po8itory of its owner*s soul, and fetters are placed 
round the central support of (he stool 'to bind the soul 
TO it\ After the death of a wise chief his stool is black¬ 
ened with toot and yoUc of egg and is deposited in the 
stool'house with those of bis ancestors, thus becoming 
a shrine into which (he departed spirit may be called 
upon to enter on special occasions to receive adulation 
and gifts. Tlius in the Adat ceremony, o rite observed 
throughout Aahsnti twice in every successive forty- 
three days, the spirits of the departed chn'Chicfs sre 
propitiated and their favours solicited. The chief 
sacrifices a sheep in the itooUhousc, the blood is 
smeared on the stools, snd a piece of meat placed on 
each with a prayer for long life and prosperity, while the 
minatreli drone (he names snd attributes of the dead. 
At this ceremony yams sre also offered, and s little rum 
is poured on etch stool. 

The Ashanti acknowledge an Earth Spirit, and 
Nyame, the Supreme God in the Firmament, a remote 
being whoee cult plays little part in the everyday life 
of the people. From him are derived numerous lesser 
gods —of whom the most importsnt is Tano*-- 

graded in a descending scale until they reach or almost 
merge into the class called suman, who are among the 
lowest rank of supernatural powers. But although rumen 
and other spiritual agencies are propitiated, by far 
the most essential, the real working part of Ashanti 
religion is a cult of the dead, including dead kings, tbe 
most important of all rites being the great festival of the 
dead, generally (but incorrectly) known to Europeans 
as the 'Yam Custom’. This ceremumy was the occasion 
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of sacrifice to the ghosts of the kiogs, wine and new 
yams being offered to them by the king with these 
words: 

'The edges of the years have met, I take sheep and new 
yams and give you that you may eat. 

Life to me. 

Life to this my Ashanti people. 

Women who cultivate the farms, when they do so grant 
the food comes forth in adundanoe. 

Do not allow any illness to come.' 

Only after the spirits had partaken of the new crops 
might the king and nttion eat of them. 

The proper tide of the ceremony is Oduira (dwira, 
to purify, to cleanse), and though uniniclaced spectators 
have laid stress on the amount of intoxicating liquor 
drunk and of human blood spilt, these features were 
but incidental to its real purpose. Our beat authority 
describes the rite as 'an annual ceremony held in 
September In honour and propitiation of the Asbanti 
king! who "had gone elsewhere'', and for the clcacaing 
of the whole netion from defilement... a feast of the 
dead, very closely associated with the crops and the 
hrat‘fruiu ... hence the {European} name "Yam 
Custom", by which this ceremony has hitherto been 
uruveraally described.... Not only was it a cleansing 
of the nation, but the purification of shrines of ancestral 
spirits, of the gods, and of lesser non-human spirits.' 
He emphasizes the poUtlcsl sigoiitcance and practical 
unity of the rite (now no longer held) and its maglco- 
religious aspect, which by entailing the annual presence 
and participation of the tributary chiefs served as a 
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guarantee of thdr loyalty and helped to bring cohesioR 
to the many looaely bound factlotu owning allegiance 
to the Aahanti king. 

The ‘Yam Custom* was witnessed by Bowdich in 
18x7 and he has described U in realistic terms, illustrat* 
ing his description with a most vivid coloured plate. 

In Dahomey the king and the royal dan had more 
outocralic powers than in Ashanti, 'I'he death of the 
king was the signal for the women of the pulaec to 
destroy furniture and utensils and then to kill them' 
sclvea, that they might at once join their lord with his 
belongings. At the desth of AndSxu 11 in 1789, 595 of 
these women are said to have perished, in addition to a 
suitable following of soldiers, Amazons, eunuchs, bards, 
etc. Ths annual 'Custom', a continuation of the Grand 
Customs performed at the death of a king, periodically 
increased the retinue of the departed monarch in the 
spirit world. Like the Ashanti *Yam Custom', the 
annuil Custom served a political end, the presence of 
the chiefs being required at the capital, Hundreds ef 
victims ilso perished yearly as the result of the rule that 
every act performed by the king must be reported by a 
messenger to the other world, the message being given 
to a captive, carefully gagged, who was decapitated after 
having received a coin and a bottle of rum for the 
expenses of the jouroey. 

An institution peculiar to Dahomey was the corps of 
female soldiery, called Amazons by Europeans and 
known in Dahomey as the 'King's wives' and 'our 
mothers'. Sir Richard Burton, who in 1862 saw the 
army march out of Kana on a military expedition, 
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computed the number of female troops at 2,500 (of 
whom one-third were unarmed)^ aod attributed the 
origin of the corps Co the msacaline pbysii^ue of che 
Dahoman women which enabled them to compete 
with men in enduring toil, hardship, and privations. 
Originally the Amaaona consisted mainly of criminals, 
wives delected in adultery and women who had been 
sent to the king as worthy of death for some mis- 
demeanour and had been drafted into the army instead 
of being sacrificed at the * Customs’ for which ctiminsla 
were reierved. Under Oeso (i$i8) the force was re¬ 
organized and greatly enlarged, and his successor 
Celele had every girl brought to him before marriige 
and enrolled ihose who pleased him. The women were 
sworn to celibacy, though the king had the privilege of 
taking any of them to wife; they had the status of king's 
wives, and could not be touched without danger of 
death. A particular fetish placed at che palace gate waa 
aaid to cause pregnancy in all who had been unchaste. 
In theory they only saw members of the opposite sex 
when on the march or in the field, and on parade the 
two sexes were separated by strips of bamboo laid on 
the ground. But in spite of these precautions, during 
Burton’s visit no fewer than 15c Amaaons were found 
pregnant and brought to justice with their lovers, some 
being condemned to death. Such vromen were executed 
by their own sex within the palace walls. 

The Amazons were armed with blunderbusses, 
muskets, and long razor-shaped knives with an 18-inch 
blade. They formed the king’s bodyguard, and io time 
of peace one of their duties was to accompany the 
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women of the palace when they went to the well for 
water, the party being preceded by a bell which waa the 
signal for all men to get out of their path. During the 
‘CustODis’ reviews and manoeuvres were frequently 
held, in which the Amaaons took a prominent part, and 
M. Bo^hero, who in i86i witnesaed one of these com¬ 
bats, writes of how the bare-footed fcmule warriors were 
ordered to charge over a bank of thorny acacias and 
escalade a house covered with a bed of the same thorns, 
a foat which they accomplished with the utmost dash, 
dragging back their prisoners to the feet of ilio king. In 
batde the Amazons were said to display a ferocious 
courage; their chief aim was to carry off trophies of 
their prowess In the shape of banners and human heads 
and jawbones, the latter being prised for the ornamen¬ 
tation of drums, etc., and frequently torn from the 
wounded and living foe. Burton, however, was not 
impressed by them: 

"They manoeuvre with the precision of a flock of 
sheep ..« and though tJTecdng a military swagger, their 
faces are anything but ferocious. .. . The ofliccra, dis¬ 
tinguished by their white head-cloths, and by an eiquir- 
esi-at-arma, generally a small alave girl, carrying a 
musket, led their commands. They were mostly re¬ 
markable for a stupendous steatopygy, and for a develop- 
roent of adipose tissue which suggested anything but 
aocient virginity/ 

According to their traditions, the population of 
Dahomey are of very mixed origins and this appears to 
be confirmed in their physical characters. Some of Che 
tribes in the north who were conquered by the ruling 
aristocracy clearly belong to tbe great congeries of 
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small, very primitive Vemn&nt* tribes of oegroid cultiva¬ 
tors which stretches across the Sudan from West Africa 
to the Nuba Hills (see p. 75 f.)> 

The Yoruba have a cephalic indent of nearly 76, 
which dilfers but little from those of other Guinea 
tribes, such as the Ibo with so index rather over 76, 
the Ibibio (including Efik) of 75, chough the Ijsw (of 
Calabar) have sn index approaching 78. The Yoruba, 
although now occupying a considerable area on the coast, 
are really an inland people, llorin District of Northern 
Nigeria, only comparatively recently lilsmiaed, marks 
the limits of their culture. They are known to be among 
the most advanced of the West African peoples. 

With their common religious centre in what they re¬ 
gard at their place of origin, the town of Ife, and belief 
in descent from a single culture hero, they have a 
marked degree of cultural uniformity. The local com¬ 
munity is based on patrilineal descent groups. Chiefs, 
aided by partly hereditary, partly appointed councils, 
have great authority. This conduces to the security of 
life and property and has no doubt contributed to the 
creation of the large towns that ire distinctive of Yorubs 
aocial life, though imestine wars and the grut trading 
skill of the people also played a part in this. Yoruba 
religion ia of great complexity as it includes both an 
elaborate ancestor cult, and the worship of a Sky God, 
Olorun, and of lesser gods such u Shango, the God of 
Thunder, that are virtually local gods. Secret sodetiei 
of men and women, espedalJy the well-known Ogboni 
Society, had judicial functions in maintainuig law and 
order, 



Chapter Four 

THE TRUE NEGRO {ewiimued) 

Foft the last twenty pages we have been occupied with 
the tribes of the cositsl zone, extending Hnt south snd 
then east from Cape Verde to the Cameroona, ■ region 
of swamp, mangroves, and dense forest, with heavy 
rainfall and almost continuous humidity. Apart from 
disturbing factors neeesaarily existing in the neighbour¬ 
hood of such great rivers ai the Niger and Bunuc, the 
hinterland becomes progressively leas difficult, open 
forest and *park’ country giving place to poor ateppe 
and even semi-desert conditions along the nortliem 
borders of the northern terhtoriea of the West African 
coloniea, so that the eonditiont of land and climate 
gradually approximate those of the Sudan and allow of a 
modification of the inhabitants due to the infusion of 
'European* blood. 

Here, occupying the Northern Territories of the 
Gold Gout and Nigeria, as well as the hinterland of the 
Ivory Coaat and French Guinea, arc innumerable pagan 
tribes whose population totals several millions. Most of 
them ire poor in material culture and the only form of 
government la that of clan heads and priests of the 
Earth. It is in their territories that the Muhammadan 
Fulani Emirates and Hausa kingdoms rose to power. 
In these northern territories It is necessary to bear in 
mind cot only the possible fundamental unity of the 
black hillmen stretching westwards from Kordo^n and 
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Darfur, but alao td remember the aeiiea of Muhara> 
madan kingdoms which in medieval bmea spread across 
Africa from the Nile to the Seoegal, for these two 
factors constitute the background of the present tribal 
groupings and cultures, 

The skeuh on p. la f. showing the main trade 
routes from the north will give some idea of the possi¬ 
bilities of indirect contact with the Mediterranean 
cultures, ■ matter scarcely explored as yet; it also gives 
some idea of the main paths of the slave traffic along 
which Kegro racial strains entered into Mediterranean 
Africa before the medieval opening of the sea route to 
WeeC Africa. 

The Fulani. because of their Hamitic origin and cul¬ 
ture (though they are acesdily absorbing more and more 
Negro blood), arc described in Chapter 6, The Hausa. 
on the other hand, are euentiilly Negro, though they 
apeak a Hamitic language. They muat not, however, 
be regarded is a single race or stock: rather are they 
people of divene origin now united in speaking a 
Hamitic language but recruited over centuries from 
neighbouring tribes. The position will be clear if it is 
realized that the term Htusa is uaed to denote (a) the 
Hausa language, ( 5 ) the country where the main body 
of the Hausa-apeaking peoples are centred (i.e. from 
Ziria to Katsina and Sc^o), and (e) as Hausawi. all 
those peoples of the Central and Western Sudan who 
speak the Hausa language as their mother-tongue. 
Primaiily, tbereforCt the term, like * Bantu*. Is linguistic, 
but also to a considerable extent religious and cul¬ 
tural, being applied to tribes differing widely in racial 
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chsracteriscics. It shouJd not be confused with the term 
Hebe, used by the FuJsnt of Kano and Sokoto when re¬ 
ferring to chose with no Fulani blood, whether pagan or 
Muslim and whether or not they are Hausa-sp<^ing. 
In spite of the mixed origin of the nation there is 
nevertheless a basic distinguishing element in the 
Negroid Ilausa: 

'The cypieni Heuit is very black, like moat of the 
cencnl Sudenuic; he is essentially long-hcndud, and the 
skuU frequently has a pentagonal appeeranve; he is 
markedly less prognathous, less platyrrhinu, nnd leas 
muscular tlian the West Cosat Negro, but it taller, having 
great length of leg.... In character he is much franker 
and less suapicious than the Fula; la more cheerful and 
has a keener sense of humour than the Yorubo.* 

Numbering about 8 million the llaoia arc centred 
principally in the Muslim Emirates of Sokoto, Kataina, 
Kano, and Ziria, but Housa towns are found in all the 
provinces of Northern Nigeria, and soeially and econ¬ 
omically they may be said to dominate the country, 
constituting more than one-third of the total population. 
They are in general excellent farmers and rearers of 
stock, enterprising traders and skilful artisans, having 
developed a variety of industries such as leather work 
and cloth mats; as carriers they show remarkable 
strength and endurance, and under British leadership 
have proved fearless fighters. Islam, with the Sultan of 
Sokoto ss spiritual cbic:^ is the religion of the majority 
of the inhsbitanta of Hausaland, although some Hausa- 
speakmg tribes, e.g. Abagwariga and Maguzawa, are 
pagan. 
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In the Middle Agee the Hauss, though never a 
conquering group, attained great political power. They 
were then divided into teven states, known as the Hauaa 
Bckwoi (seven Hausa), named Kano, Zatia, Daura, 
Oobir, Katsins, Biram, and Kano, after the sons of their 
legendary founder. This confederation extended iw 
authority over many of the neighbouring countries, and 
remained paramount until its conquest by the FuJani 
in the first decade of the lunetecnth century. According 
to tradition the progenitor of the kings of the Hausa 
itatoa was one Abayejidu, ion of the King of Bagdad, 
who camo with his followers to Daura, where the ruler 
waa Daurama, ninth of a succesiioA queens. On his 
arrival Abayejidu, being thirsty, asked for water, and 
when told that the well waa guarded by a lerpent called 
Ki Serki, who prevented the drawing of water, alow the 
reptile and cut o(T its head, the queen in her gratitude 
marrying him. After this the people of Daura spoke no 
longer of the Queen, but of Mai'KaUSerki ('the man 
who killed Serki’), and henceforth Serki cime to mean 
king or chieftain in the Hauaa language. This legend 
if recorded as an example of the Ksusa tendency to 
borrow and greatly exaggerate Eastern connexions, due 
to the increasing prestige and pressure of Islam. 

After the Fultni conquest the Hauaa states were 
ruled by highly centralized administrations under 
somewhat autocratic chiefs in a feudal type of social 
and political organisation. But the aboriginal forms of 
domestic organization and vestiges of pagan custom and 
belief have survived. 

These resemble the customs and beliefs of the many 
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surviving independent pagan tribes of this part of (he 
hinterland»some very small, others relatively large, and 
including the Jar, Jukun, Angas, Gwari, Birom, Tiv, 
etc. The Nupe (related to the Gwari) ore an important 
muted Muilim^pagan tribe in Niger Province, with a 
Naus*-]ike political and economic ayatem. Of few of 
tbeae people have we precise knowledge. Save in Nupe 
no strong native states or kingdoms accni to have arisvn 
here as they have in the south; rather it seems that 
throughout a great part of Northern Nigeria the social 
organisation is essentially that of a number of villages 
united into a single eommunity, and tins 'consolidated 
group’, aa Meek calls it, may be cotemtinous with a 
tribe or a section of a tribe. But throughout this form of 
political grouping it ia generally posable to discover a 
unifying influence arising from a sense of kinship, snd 
therefore the possession of a common religious cult 
intensified by pressure from without Thus the War- 
jawa or Northern Nigeria have seven headmen of 
sections or sub'tribes acknowledging the euthority of a 
chief, who actually has little civil power though it seems 
that in war he would act as la^er. Much the same 
organisation is found in many of the larger tribes, such 
as the fiirom, where the chief ia little more than 
suzerain of the local groups, and sometimes, as among 
the Angas, derives almost the whole of his authority 
from his position aa religious head, though it is true 
that he has certain prerogatives such as hunting dues 
sod I proportion of the slaves captured in war. 

It is in some each loose organization as we have 
sketched that in this part of Africa paramount chiefs 
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arUe, when a strong man or war leader begins to 
extend his pow« beyond hi. own group, thus orlinat- 
mg loose wnfederaoiea, which in face of a hostile fttaek 
are «Ided into something approaching a small nation 
Such a man was the paramount chief of Bede, who won 
his position when standing .gains, pyj, g 
aggr^oni ho then, it is .aid, made aore of the position 
for himself and his dc«c„duiu by removing t^ im. 

Srity"^" •‘knowledging his 

Of these tribM the Tiv are the -.tgest, numbering 
about 8»,^, They speak a aomi Bantu Unguage, and 
have noindigenou. chiefs but ore ..rganiaed biahneage 
^tem bated on the principle of, gmcnt.l opposition 
They ere vigorous and warlike, i nd noted for thsit 
Mmplex ^tem of marriage by echange and for their 

)Mncite idcM OA witchemft, 

On the cultural side almost the whole of Notihem 
NigoriB jft pttrilineals the exception* being in the south* 
cast of the province, where a number of tribes are 
rnatnlincaL A curious feature ia the cxiatenee among 
them of gnueual and elaborate marriage custom*, in 
wme case* like a mingling of polyandry and polygyny, 
The Jukun, to whom reference is made below, were 
claimed by Meek to have been matrilineal until a few 
years ago. 

Belief m a Supreme Being residing In the sky or, u 
among the Jukun, identified with tbe sun. is common 
among these pagan tribe*. Ancestor worship, and a great 
variety of spirit or animistic cults, also occur. 
Orcumcision, universal among Islamic tribes, is also 
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pfacliaed by moat pagans, though groupa that circum- 
dsc and groups that do not may be found within the 
Umiw of a single tribe; the Tiv appear to have taken to 
circcfficision recently. Among the pagan tribes, wept 
the Tiv, oircumciaion is aometimea part of a series of 
inidation ceremoniea in which the boys are instructed 
in the lore of the tribe and taught to bo obedient to the 
old men, corporal punishment being frequently ad- 
miniatered during tlds period. Often the ritca are con¬ 
cluded by taking the lads to a ahrinc and showing them 
certain a lered symbols. Among the Jukun the novices 
were led In blindfold; the bandage was suddenly r> 
moved and the inii eica were askcci what they could 
aee. The correct an wer wu, 'Nothing at air, and it 
wwsaid that if any novice lost hia aelf-poaiefsion and 
named the lacred objecti he waa forthwith put to death, 
for one ao lacking in diacrction could not be trusted witli 
the tribal secrcta. Clitotidectomy and excision of the 
labia ia also practised among Mme tribes in Northern 
Nigeria, u it is among the Mandingo of the Senegal 
and the Yoruba and Bini of Southern Nigeria. 

The Jukun are among the moat interesting, and 
smallest, of the pagan peoples of West Africa. The most 
striking of their social features Is the semi-divine 
ebarseter of the king: he must not touch the ground 
with his hands or uncovered feet lest the crops be 
ruined, while until recently he ia said to have been 
ceremonially slain at the harvest festival at the end of 
seven years' reign, a festival which the king has recently 
refused to hold, lest bi spite of European inhueocc he 
should go the way of bis fathers. But although the 
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belief in the power of the king to control the rain, heace 
fertility, eoAferTe 4 on the monarch a poaitioo of on- 
queationed authority, actual administration was largely 
in the hands of roembert of the royal family; in fact 
there was more bureaucracy among the Juktin than 
among other pagan tribes of Nigeria. They have, indeed, 
no subjects, Especially important positions were held 
at the Jukun court by two women, one of whom was 
aiater in tho claasificatory sense of the last king and was 
ruler of the palace women, while her coUeague waa the 
hivourite wife of the deceased monarch and was thus 
the reigning sovereign's ofhclal 'mother' (ef, Ashanti). 
The king consuhed her on ell important matters, and 
she had the right to offer aaylum to fugitives from 
justice. It was these two women who virtually con* 
trolled the election of the new king. 

So far we have dealt with the true West African 
Negro and with tribes which in the present itage of 
our knowledge may be regarded as eJoaely akin. Besides 
these there are s number of black'Skinned spiral-haired 
peoples who although differing from the West African 
Negro arc scarcely to be regarded as having arisen from 
a mixture of Negro and Berber. One such stock is 
represented by the Nubs of Southern Kordofan, a 
country presenting in the main a great plain dotted 
with isolated hills and ranges. At the present day the 
Nuba are essentially hill people, though it is likely that 
Arab pressure may have played a part in delving them 
from the plains. Linguistically tbe Nuba of the more 
southern hills ere particularly interesting as speaking a 
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River ace the Burun, taJ! almost brachycephaltc Negroes, 
of whose social orgamaation we know nothing. 

Another group of Negroes to whom reference must 
be made are the noO'fiantu tribes of the area between 
the Nile and the Congo and extending westwards north 
of the Welle, thus occupying much of the Ubangi* 
Welle basin. Here is a group of littlc'known tribes, 
including many of the ^High Nilotic* group of Wester- 
msnn (p. 154), speaking Sudanis languages, and whose 
physical characters seem to mark thorn nit both from 
the Nilotea and from their Bantu-speaking neighbours 
in the south. They arc essentially mcsoccphels, perhaps 
retching the lower grades of brachycephaly. relatively 
short in stature, generally thoroughly Negro in physiog¬ 
nomy. and—though there arc exceptions—with a skin 
which ia dark reddish-brown rather than * blade*. On 
the cultural side their pcculiirities are most readily 
appreciated by contrasting them with the Nilotes, as in 
the following table: 

MILOTBS 

Herdsmen; cattle ora 
extenslvdy ovmed and are 
of the highest importance; 
barely enough graia is 
grown to feed the people 
and make beer. 

No cannibalism; human 
sacfilka very rare or 
absent. 

Men go naked, or with 


MBSO ctntALtc 
OROUP 

Agriculturiata; cultiva¬ 
tion the chief occupation 
of the people, and with 
poultry-rearing provides 
food and interest; cattle 
not kept. 

Many tribes caniubal- 
latic; human sacrifice 
common. 

Men doched with a loin 
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KIL0T8B 

t aldn suspended over che 
shoulders; heir of the besd 
often worked up inn sn 
elsborsie hetddresi. 


Women wear a leather 
pettieott from waist to 
knee in front and behind. 

Ivory bracelets ere worn 
on the upper orm. 


MBSOCBPHAt.lC 

CROUP 

cbth^ or a bsrkdoeh gv 
merit sometimes stlmoet 
amounrinf to trousers; hair 
plaited in lines down the 
side of the skull snd (often) 
worked into 'pora-poms' 
at the end of eseh plait; 
hou of woven grass, some* 
times deoorsted with a 
bunch of cock’s festhers. 

Women (typlosUy) wear 
a bunch of fresh leaves 
suspended in front snd 
behind from a weisteord; 
eornedmes an apron. 

Ivory bracelets not o/cen 
letn. 


To the meaocephals belong such tribes as the Bongo» 
the Jur (non-Shi!luk speaking), the Ndogo, the Aaande 
—though as will be seen, this term denotes a highly 
composite people rather than a tribe-^the Lendu, 
Momvu. Kaliko, Mangbetiu, Abarambo. ete. Of all 
these the Akindo are the least unknown and may be 
taken as representing this group, though they are no 
doubt far more vigorous and intelligent than the 
majority of the peoples just mentioned. They differ 
moreover from the great majoricy of tribes of the Sudan 
and Congo in that they nsay fairly be regarded as a 
nation, for they are really a confederation of tribes under 
a supreme head, or sultan, beloaging to a special ruling 
class, each tribe with its territorial aectiona and ehleb. 
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The nilktg cUss, known u the Avungara. a often, but 
probably inaccurately, atated to be deecendante of one 
Gura, the ruler of t tribe or dan which $ome 200 years 
ago began a process of conquering and absorbmg the 
neighbouring tribes. Actually at the time of the resettle¬ 
ment of the Sudan and of the organization of the 
Belgian Congo the Axandc confederation >vaa pushing 
both east and west; it hod crossed the Congo-Nilu 
divide into thu Sudan and was rapidly uuting up l)tu 
great majority of the mesoccphalic trihex on thu 
northern-flowing affluents of thu Ihihr-cl-Cihaxul. It U 
a matter for speculation what would liavu happened if 
it had reached the more open grass country inhabited 
by the pastoral Niloua; certainly its onset would have 
been by fir the sternest test to which the Nilotei have 
been subjected within the last few hundred years. 

On account of the numerous peoples that go to con¬ 
stitute the Azande nation, tkin-colour and measure¬ 
ments neceiaarily vary, indeed the reddish tinge of 
many Azande has been thought to betoken Homitlc 
blood. A group measured in the Sudan gave a cephalic 
index of 79, with a stature of 65 inches; a larger group 
measured in the Congo an index of nearly two units 
lower and a stature which in some small sub-groups 
reached 69 inches. 

Among most of these mesocephalic tribes the lower 
incisors are not removed, but some file the upper 
incisors to a point, as do the Makeraka, a V-ehaped 
notch being Hied between the central Jneisora. 

The Azande have a clan organization. There are 
many clans, though these have no political, economic 
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Or ceremomal fuoction^ they are however totemic, and 
at death one aoui passes into the totemic animal while 
another aoul la considered to remain In the vidnity of 
the grave and later goe« to Join the ancestral spirits near 
the head-waters of atreams. These spirits axe the chief 
agencies worshipped, each homestead having a ahrine 
at which offerings are made. A Supreme Being, hfbole, 
is recognised, but it seems chst he is not invoked, except 
during periode of drought. 

Lesdership, both supreme, provinclsl, and even dis¬ 
trict, is limited to the Avungars, the political organisa¬ 
tion of the country being a paramount chief ruling over 
a tribe, generally defined by river boundaries; under 
him arc brothers and sons administering provinces, 
with commonen to act as deputio when desirable. 

The Azsnde now eircumclie almost uttiversally» but 
this appears to be a new practice; it certainly is to in 
that part of the tribo in Sudan territory, where the boys 
spend somo six months in a ipecial camp in the bush 
while they undergo instruction by the older men. There 
la a number of lecret societies, mostly with s wide 
membership, since the entrance fees are small snd there 
is usually no sex restriction. Little is known about 
them, but it seems that one of their main purposes is 
the practice of magic. The Aaande appear to be the 
most eastern tribe who practise the poison-wood ordeal, 
the actual poieon being usually administered to fowls 
and addressed when in the body of the fowl as a 
personal entity. 

Finally, under the heading 'Negro', attention must 
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be drawn to » ljtcIe‘known people Mattered over the 
northern and central legione of Souih-Weet Africa, 
often described with the Hotteoiots because they have 
taken over many cultural characters from the latter. 
The Bergdairu or Haukhoin (a pejorative term equiva¬ 
lent to 'dung people'), more correctly the ^snu Khoin, 
‘black people', are included in this chapter aiiiec rhey 
appear to be a group of true Negroua long isolated from 
ochera of their sto^. They are described ns strong, 
httvily-builc men of med lum height, very dark»elcin ned, 
with long heads, prognathism, and platirrliiity. They 
speak the language of the Hainan group of Ilottentota, 
to whom they have long lived in subjection, and like 
the Bushmen they do not cultivate but live by hunting 
and on the wild vegetable produce of their country, The 
social unit is the patriarchal family, sometimes strength¬ 
ened by more distant relatives and adherents too weak 
to fend for themselves. On the other hand, the cere* 
monial side of their lives seems to have been inhueneed 
by Bantu as well as by Hottentots, Thus, although they 
speak of a supreme spirituiJ being, llgauab, who is also 
found among the northern Bushmen and the Hotten¬ 
tots, they have in addition the sacred fire which is to 
important a feature of the neighbouring Bantu tribea, 
the Hereto and Ambo: 

'Each little group haa a sacred fire which must never 
be allowed to go out, bur whleh must be guarded day and 
night by the chief wife of the patriarch. Day by day 
whan the members of the group go out to seek for food 
the head of the group and the old men sit guarding the 
fire, and as long as that is aglow and respected by all, the 
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hiinten and colleeton will find fsod for the day. All 
game mu«t be laid by the tacred Bre, and certain poxtiMis 
of it muat be eaten ceremonially by the elders of the 
group. Each kind of berry and root, aa it ripena, must be 
brought to the aacred fire before >t oan be eaten. All good, 
all evil hanga upon the guarding of the fire from all im- 
puritiea, which come from breaehea in the regulariona aa 
laid down in the rradltiona of the tribe.’ 

At the proem time there may be aomc twenty*iiuic 
thouiBTud Bergdaina in South-Wot Africa. In the old 
daya they were eaecntlally mountain people, but it waa 
hardly from choice that they lived there; rather they 
were driven into the hiJli by the Herero> who killed 
them ruthlcaaly or at beat made alavei of their young 
people, while the Hottentota, having obtained firearma, 
exterminated whole groups. 

Many Bergdama are abort and thick-set, and one 
group in the Otavi highlaoda are atrikingly itnall. The 
akuU ia generally long, with t low receding forehead, 
though aome have a high and straight brow, a feature 
admired and praised in the old longa aa resembling the 
high brow of the wild ox; the noae ia broad with sunken 
noetrila, but the occasional appearance of finely cut 
noses with the form of forehead described above shows 
that there is considerable foreign blood in the Berg¬ 
dama. Although they speak Hottentot, there is evidence 
that their language contains a number of words derived 
from various 'Sudanie' tonguea. We may infer then that 
these people represent an old Negro stock which, 
though stated to have been carried into South-West 
Africa in the trail of the Hottentota, or perhaps even in 
part enslaved by them, is mote likely to have been there 
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before them. At the present day there are groupe living 
in fixed villages and possessing goats, other groups living 
like Bushmen on the spoils of the chase and the fruits 
of the veld. A settlement usually eoasists of a small 
number of houses, perhaps not more than ten, each 
resembling a modcrote^sised haystack in a European 
meadow. On the eastern side is the house of the ‘great 
wife’, i.e. the first wife of the village elder. All the 
houses face towards a tree in the Cci\tru of the village 
and not far from this, in front of the house of the ‘great 
wife’, is the holy fire at which the eldcra sit ami cook 
those portions of the meat of the bigger game to which 
they alone are entitled; here toe they sit In council, no 
young man being allowed to approach until he has 
thrice proved himself a capable hunter at intcrvala of a 
year‘a time. If bad luck in hunting is persistent, or 
little vtidkos la found, the siupicioQ will arise that some- 
one has desecrated the holy fire. In apitc of the import* 
ance of this fire it is uncertain whether the custom Is 
originally of the Bergdama or hu been taken over from 
the Herero. 



Chapter Five 

HAMITES (EASTERN HAMITES) 

Apart from relatively late Semitic influence—whether 
Phoenician (Ctrihaginlan) and iirictly bmited, or Arab 
(Muhammadan) and widely diffuaed—the civiliaaiiona 
of Africa aw the civiliaationa of the Hamitea, ita hiaiory 
the record of theie people* and of their interaction 
with the two other African atocka, the Negro and the 
Buahman, whether thia influence wai exerted by highly 
civilised Egyptian* or by auch wider paeioraliita ti ore 
repreaented at the present day by the Beja and the 
S^alJ. 

To emphasize the importance of the Hamitea and the 
pan they have played in Africa it ii only necessary to 
refer to the map (Fig. i) which ihowa the distribution 
of languages in Africa at the present day. It will be seen 
that Hamitic languagea are apoken by peoples spread 
over perhaps one-fifth of Africa, and Bernhard Struck 
has been able to classify them into forty-seven stock 
languagea and aeventy-one dialects. The area inhabited 
by people regarded aa Hamitic ii even larger, including 
as it does many tribes superficially semitjeized under 
the influence of Islam, for before the Arab expansion 
Hamitic languagea must have been ipoken over by fltr 
the greater part of the northern half of the continent. 

The Hamitea—who are 'Europeans*, ue. belong (o 
the same great branch of mankind as the Whites—are 
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commonly divided into two great branches* Eastern and 
Northern. 

(1) The Eastern Haznites comprise the ancient and 
mcdm Egyptians (in the latter case recognising the 
infusion of fbrdgn blood In the upper classes), the Beja, 
the Bcrberincs (Barbara or Nubians), the Oalla, the 
Somali, the Danaki), and, though mixed with Semites 
and Negroes, most Ethiopians. 

(2) The Northern namites include the Berhcra of 
Cyrenaica, Tripolitania, Tunisia, and Algeria (often 
eonvcntiot)atly distinguished as Lihytina), liie Berbers 
of Morocco, the Tuareg and Tibu of the Sahara, the 
Fula of Nigeriai and the extinct Guanehc of the Conary 
Islands. 

Giuiappe Sergi points out that within auch wide* 
Aung groups there is naturally mueli variation. Among 
the Eutern Hamiiea, especially, the cranial characters 
though variable are, generally epesking, convergent, 
and are to be regarded sa old variations of an original 
stock. To a great extant this is equally true of the face, 
which apart from Negro admixture is never prognath¬ 
ous; the nose is usually straight but sometimes aqui¬ 
line, the lips are often thick, but never everted as in the 
Negro, the hair is often spiralled, but somedmoa wavy 
or almost straight, beard generally thin; the colour of 
the skin varies, it may be yellowish, coppery, red-brown, 
through every grade of cafhau'Unt to black, accordiog 
to the amount of miscegenation that has taken place. 
Both divisions of the Hsmitea, according to Sergi, 
agree subatantlally in their bony structure, and thus 
form a single aAthropological group, with skulls show- 
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ii^ A considerable range of variation but constant in 
that each of the varieties he recogmaes (Sergi has a 
special icrnucology for skulls) recurs in each great 
division, as in the main do the facial characteristics. 

It is possible chat some of these statements may 
require modification in the case of the Northern branch 
as it exisu at the present day, since distinct foreign 
strains can be traced. 

The Hsmitic cradle^land b generally agreed to be 
Asiatic, perhaps Southern Arabia or possibly an area 
farther oast, though Sergi aod others suggest the Horn 
of Africa. Be thb as it may, there is no doubt that the 
Mamites and Semites must be regarded as modifications 
of an original stock, and that their differentiation did 
not take place so very long ago, evidence for thb state¬ 
ment being fumbhed by the persistence of common 
cultural traits and Hnguutic afhmtiea. Phyiically their 
relationship is obvious, as also their kinship with the 
European representatives of the Mediterranean race, 
though some anthropologbts admit this relationship 
only for the Northern branch of the Kamites, proposing 
to dbtinguish theae from the Eastern branch by Che 
term Libyan and calling the members of the Eastern 
branch Erythriotes. 

We may begin our survey of the Hamicea with the 
Eastern group, and thb b the more convenbnc since 
apart from a few skeletal remains referred to the Old 
Stone Age—with which in this volume we are not con¬ 
cerned—the oldest 'Africans* of whom we have any 
organized knowledge belong to this group. These are 
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the EgyptUns of the predyxtastic period (anterior to 
about 3200 B.C.}, best known as the proto-Egyptians, 
Both the high antiquity of the graves of the proto- 
Egyptians and the excellent condition of their contents 
make it convenient to begin our description of Hamitie 
Africa with some account of the racial history of Egypt, 
afterwards passing to the present-day representatives 
of the proto-Egyptian stock. The racial history of 
Egypt to the end of the Roman period has most 
recently been summarized by Batrawi, from whom the 
following account is taken: 

'Since early neolithic times there oxiated two distinct 
but eloiely related typee, a northern in Middle I^ypt 
$Ad a scutham in Upper Egypt. The southern Egyptians 
were diatinguiahed from the northemeri by e imaller 
cranial index, a larger nasal index and greater prog- 
nathiam. The geographical discinedon between the two 
groups continued during the Frs-dynaatie period. The 
Upper Egyptiani, however, spread into lower Nubia 
during that period. By the beginning of the Dynastic 
era the northern Egyptian type is encountered for the 
first time in the Thebald, i.e., in the southern territory. 
The incursion, however, aeeme to have been, transitory 
and the effects of the co-existence of the two types in one 
loeshey remained very rransJent till the iBth Dynasty. 
Prom this time onwards the northern type prevailed all 
over Egypt, as far south as Denderah, till the end of the 
Roman period.' 

The predynastic Egyptian was of medium heighc, 
about 66 inches in the fieah, and doHchocephalic, with 
an index as regards the Naqada crania of some 73 
(correspond ing to about 7 5 in the living), both characters 
which, as we shall immediately see, are characteristic 
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of a group of people ksawn u fieja, who Inhabit the 
Eastern Desert of Bgypt^ the Red Sea Province of 
Sudan, and extend through the former Italian colonj 
of Eritrea to reach Ethiopia. We shall return to tbia 
matter later, meanwhile describing something of the 
burial customs cf the predyn&stic Egyptians, 

The body usually lay upon the left side, with the 
arms and legs flexed, in a shallow pit of oval or rectan¬ 
gular form at from a to 4 feet below the surface. The 
direction of the long axis of the graves is inconstant, but 
they are generally more or less parallel to the local 
course of the river, the head of the deceased being 
usually directed to the aouth, The grave was often lined 
with matting and the body was sometimes wrapped in 
goflt-skins or linen, and Uy surrounded by those valu¬ 
able poasesiiona which the soul might be thought 
to require in the other world. These objects included 
vessels of pottery and even of the hardest stone^the 
latter worked with a skill which has seldom been 
attained in any other place or time in the world’s history 
^slate palettes, beads, figurines, knives, and other im¬ 
plements, and occasionally throwing-sticks and objects 
made of or covered with gold, while copper occurs at 
first sporadically and then more commonly throughout 
the whole predynastic period. 

The Beja are divisible into four groups, which from 
north to south are: (i) The Ababda of the eastern desert 
of Egypt; (2) the Bisharin, also of the ^yptian desert, 
but extending some 80 miles south of the Egyptian- 
Sudan boundary and occupying a strip of territory on 
the Atbara River, (3) the Hadendoa group, consisting 
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Janguage which has been termed ‘Banioid', i.e. a lan¬ 
guage which although not Bantu has alHierativc con¬ 
cordance and perhapa an approach to noun classes, thus 
differing entirely from the Sudanic and hamiticiaed 
(Nubian) languages spoken by (he more northern non- 
Arab inhabitants of Kordofan. 

PhysieaUy the southern Nuba are tall men, with an 
average stature of about 68 inches, and a cephalic index 
of 76 to 77. Culturally they show considerable variety. 
Men mostly go naked, but women wear leaves, fibre 
sproni, or bristles of dried grass. Circumdsion of men 
and mutilation of girls sre rare, but eicatriastion is 
widely practised. Heuae forms again vs7 widely. If an 
attempt be made to relate the Nuba to other peoples, 
the relationship should be sought in the south, perhapa 
with the Bsn-apesklng tribes of the west bank (p. 151) 
or in the fir west with (he black hillmen of the Northern 
Provinces of Nigeria and the Northern Territories of 
the Gold Coast (p. 66); it is probably no accident that 
the cicatrices of the Nuba women, the quartx ornaments 
they sometimes wear in the lower lip, and the unusual 
structure of the houses in certain psru of Nuba country, 
can be cloeely paralleled in these western areas, 
Actually we know that people resembling the Nuba 
inhabit the hills of Darfur, extending as west 
as Wsdai, so that there 1 $ nothing inherently improb¬ 
able in seeking to carry the relationship still farther 
west. 

It is probable then that many of the other non*Arab 
races of Darfur and Wadai are largely of the same atock 
as the Nuba, though in many instancea there has been 
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ut infusion of Arab snd Hamitic blood. This is speci¬ 
ally true of tbc Tungur and Dargu, two ancient peoples 
of Darfur; while of the Fur themselves, the people 
from whom the country talces its name, it is known that 
they descended from the hills of Jebel Maira in the 
sixteenth century, to that it is extremely likely that they 
too were in origin of Nuba atodq indeed, though 
nominally Muhammadans, they still have a stone and 
tree cult so persistent that particular places associated 
with rocks and trees sre regarded as shrines, the local 
spirit being envissgcci as existing in snake form, just as 
on one of the Nuba hills in Southern Kordofan. The 
Sultanate of Darfur, which continued ro exist until the 
revolt of the Sultan during the hrst World War led to 
lus downfall, wu interesting ss the last of the hybrid 
but predominantly Negro states which at one time 
stretched across Africa north of the forest zone. In spite 
of the Muhammadanism of its ruling class it was 
administered rather on the model of an advanced Negro 
society such ss that of the Bushongo (p. 187) than on an 
Arabic model. It is not. however, suggested that there 
was any direct connexion between Darfur and the 
Congo. 

Bast of Kordofan, Dar Fung, the couotry between 
the White and Blue Niles, is inhabited by a number of 
tribes—Berta, Kazneg, etc.—of the same stock as the 
Nuba, though some of these have been considerably 
arabized. Their more Negro representatives probably 
link up with auch Shankalla tribes (p. 101) as the 
Kunazn and Baxea of the Ethiopian ^rderlands. Irt 
the south-eastern corner of Dsr Fung and on the Sobat 
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of a number of cognate tribes, of which the Hadetidoa 
is the strongest and best known; this group includes the 
Amaiar, the Nurab, the Ashraf, and the Actega, and 
e:rtend$ as far south as Tokar and the Khor Baraka; 
(4) the Beni Amer, occupying the country to the south 
of the Khor Baraka, extending into Eritree, and even 
into Ethiopia, where the type is found though called by 
other nemea. 

The Ababda, who once spoke To Budawi, the 
language (Hamitic) of the Biaharin and the Iladundoa, 
have lost their old tongue and now speak Arabic; the 
Beni Amer apeak both Bedawi and the Semitic Tigrd. 
Yet in spite of differences in language the liabiti of the 
Beni Amer and liadendoa arc very aimilar, although 
the Utter^the 'Fuazy Wuny’ of the British loldicr— 
are on the whole a Ferccr, wilder people; the Beni 
Amer—who took no part in the fighting round El Teb 
during the Mahdia^have presumably been softened 
in manner and habit by the aame Semitic cultural 
influence that hai given them a Semitic language. The 
Ababda to the north have to a considerable extent 
become egyptianized, but the hills between the Nile 
and the Red Bea still harbour a fair number of this 
people who adhere to their old customs and lead very 
mu^ their old style of life. The following tabic shows 
the stature and cephalic index of thcae closely allied 
tribes, together with the estimated stature of the pre* 
dynastic Egyptians from Nagads, 

It will be realised that in the measurements given in 
the table the cranial index of the protO'Egypdaos has 
been Increased by two units to make it comparable 
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with that of tho Be&i Atau taken os the living 
subject. 



Stature 

C.I. 

Ababda .... 

64 in. 

737 

Bisharin (Riverian) . 

. 66 „ 

78'4 

Bisharin (HU!). 

. 66* „ 

747 

Hsdeadoe 

• 65*,, 

767 

Beni Amer 

64* „ 

747 

Protc-Ecypeians (Nagada). 

64 >• 

747 


Aa already sienbooed (p. 89), the proto*£gyptiiuia 
buried their dead turrounded by all manner of necea* 
aidaa and luxuriea, and it ia this habit cbac baa enabled 
ua to reconicruct ao much of tbe dvUxsadon of theie 
early inhabitant of (be SOa Valley. Tbey ware agri- 
culturiata, growing cropa of grain, but tb^ alao kept 
goaia, and cowarda the end of tbe period, aa it would 
appear, donkeye. Tbey ware koea huoten and fiaher« 
men, and a number of copper harpoon beada found, of 
the aame pattern aa tbe Iron we^na at preaam in uae 
on tbe Upper Nile, abow that tb^ were actuitomed to 
hunting the hippopotamua. Added (0 this they were 
admirable poitera, and the Utter pert of tbe predynaidc 
period attained tbe greaceat akOl in working bard atone 
into beautifully ahaped and proportioned viaea. If we 
contraat thia dvilixadoD with that of tbeir modern 
repreaentativea tbe Beja we find no doee reaemblancea. 
The Beja by (be nature of (he country they inhabit are 
nomad or aemi'nocnad paatoraliatc the camel, which 
they have probably only poaseaaed for aome 2,000 years, 
ha« given them a greater command over desert life than 
their early forebean can ever have had, and they thus 
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occupy pans of the desert which in early days, if as we 
bolieve the climate was much the same as at present, 
must have been uninhabitable. It would then be sur¬ 
prising if they had developed the arts and crafts of the 
proto-Egyptians of the Nde Valley. There is, however, 
one interesting point of contact: the Blsharin still 
malte atone pots, though for this purpoae they use the 
softest stone obtainable, soap-stone so soft that it can 
be worked with s knife. 

The social organisation of the Beja fa particularly 
intcrcating, because although they now include perhaps 
the moat fmatiesl Muhsmmadsns in Baat Africa, the 
rnajority, if not all, were heathen as recently as the life¬ 
time of the historian Makrial (1366-1442), who wrote 
of them in the following terms: 

*They are nomads living in skin tents which they carry 
wherever they hnd grising. Their genealogies are 
counted in the female line. Each tribe hai a chief but 
they recognize no peramount. They have no religion. 
Property passes to the ions of aiater end daughter to the 
prejudice of the sons of the deceeaed. To justify this 
cuatom they aay that there can be no doubt ea to the 
parentege of the ion and daughter of a aiater and these 
must belong to the family, whether thoir mother had 
gotren them by her husband or by another man. They 
formerly hed a paramount ehief to whom ell the other 
chiefs were subordinate/ 

Makriai adds that the BeJa bad many dromedaries 
and camels, beside* sheep amd cattle innumerable which 
provided them with meat and milk; in another passage 
he apesks of them as a people utterly irreligious and 
unintelligent, both men and women going naked and 
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having no Other coretiog than a cloth, while the 
majority of them bekod even this. 

Here is a perfectly de&tute account of t pagan, nomad, 
pastoral people, with ntatrilioeal descent, living iJmoat 
entirely upon the milk and flesh of their flock*. With 
the estcepdon only of matrUineal deseent-^which has 
' been given up ovring to the introduction of Islam—and 
wearing of Arab clothing, the picnire drawn by Makriai 
ii chat seen by any traveller in the remoter parta of the 
eaatem desert at the present day. Moreover, a alight 
acquaintance with the peopk is enough to show that 
they retain indisputable traces of a former matriarchy. 
Their social organisation even now is an extraordinarily 
interesdog example of the penmence of older uMgea 
that are not contrary to the written word of the Koran. 
Thus, although descent it patrilineal as commanded by 
the Koran, among the Hadendot a man goes to hit 
bride’s village to be married and ateya there from one 
to three years, and almost the whole of the marriage- 
tent, and especially the marriage^bed, ia provided by 
the bride’s relatives; moreover (he bridegroom has 
to do service to his fatber-in-law, helping him in all 
matters aa a son, while in eoose communities there ia a 
strict rule that the flrst child should be born among its 
mother’s people. 

As already stated, the Bejs are eseentisUy psstorelista, 
and on account their love of their cattle show a 
special regard for milk, which is one of their most 
interesting characteristics and which on analysis can be 
shown to go back to an old HaoduySemitic civilisation. 
Even at the present day none of the Bejs tribes milk 
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into a clay vosol or wiU put milk into theae, in apite of 
the fact that many of them make good pota, nor would 
it be penniasible to milk into the tin vessels introduced 
by European trade. Gourds and baiketiy vessels—the 
latter so well made as to bold milk without any tendency 
to leak—are considered the appropriate receptacles, 
Nor may a man drink the milk which he ?iaa himself 
drawn until someone else has taken a few sips; indeed, 
it would be a sore term of reproach to soy of a man: 
*He milked, and immediately drank.’ I'here are also 
curious customs end prohibitiona on the cooking of 
milk. Especially do the Beja despise, e.g,, some of the 
Arab tribes for allowing their women to milk their 
animals. All these facts indicate that milk is not 
’common’, using the word In the Biblical lense. It 
might indeed almost be called sacred or sacroaenct, and 
a$ noted in Chapter 7 this holds equally for such tribes 
as the Masai and Nandi of East Africa, who have much 
Harnitic blood in their veins. 

To return to the Nile Valley proper. In Egypt there 
is evidence of e gradual modification in the population 
from the beginning of dynastic times, so that by the 
Pyramid period the population of Egypt was of a 
heavier build, with a broader skull and face and a 
heavier jaw, the roundneis of skull being determined 
by an Incresse of breadth rather than by general increaae 
in the dimensions of the skuU. These are the people 
portrayed in such magniliceot worka of art of the 
Pyramid period as the 'Scribes’ of Gist and the Louvre, 
end the Sheikh el Beled, and they no doubt represent 
the type of a considerable part of the population of tbe 
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Aficietit KiEigd^iL CulrunUy they were the creators of 
the finest statuary, waU paiAtiogs» and sculptures in low 
relief, to which Egypt attained, and it was their work 
that the coDsdously arcbaisiic Egyptians of the Twenty* 
sixth Dynasty endeavoured to bnitate as representing the 
highest developmeot of their nadocu] art But what has 
been written applies ooly to the natives of Upper and 
Middle Egypt We have no knowledge of what was 
happening in the Delta through dynastic and pro* 
dynastic time^ the remains, if any persist, are hidden 
under great maaset of alluvial depoaits. 

The type described perakted and probably increased 
in number through dynastic times, and it is in fact that 
of the fellahin of the present day. The modern Egyptian, 
with a stature of about 66 iadses, showa no great vsria* 
tlon as between different parts of Egypt. He is per* 
siatently long*headed, with s cephalic index varying 
round about 75. However, in passing southwards there 
is a alight tendency towards n^ritiationr it has been 
pointed out that the eye and skin colour darken, 
that the proportion of unusually broad noses in* 
creases, and that spiral and crisp hair becomes more 
frequent. 

Foreignen often profess to be able to distinguish at 
sight between Muslims and Copts, but since physical 
analysis indicates no substantial difference the distin^ 
tion if it exista must be essentially cultural, due to habits 
and traits dependent on mode of life. The Copts, 
Christians, and predominantly town-dwellers, are 
particularly clerks and shopkeepers, wh 3 e the great 
majority of idlahin are peasaota. Perhaps then the 
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effecc of respeccivoly subservient end dominant habiu 
has brought about a perceptible difference; It la true 
that slight differences in the character of the face have 
been described, the Copts hsving lighter eyes and skin 
colour and a slightly thinner nose, but In spite of this 
it ntay be doubted whether the diagnosis at sight 
between Copt and Muslim is not wholly a matter of 
such factors as gaitiand drcas. < 

It is perhaps worth while to draw attention here to 
the existence among the present population of ancient 
folk beliefs and customs. There is in existence a 
papyrua^dating from the time of Ramcacs If, or 
possibly his lucceaaor^whlch not only marks lucky and 
unlucky days but give* instructions as to how dieir un» 
fortunate character may be averted. The ffve epsgo* 
mensl days of the old Egyptian calendar were regarded 
IS unlucky, the instructions being: 'Do not do any work 
on these things, wheat, spelt, flax, do tiling. Do not 
deviie snything at all’; and in modern Egypt we find 
it aaid that a child begotten during the cpagomenal 
days will be misshapen, this also applying to animils, 
10 that cattle and mares are not covered during this 
period; there it a general, though perhspa less Intenae, 
bdief that neither sowing nor planting should be under* 
taken. An even more striking example is presented by a 
day near the end of the month of Choiak. The papyrus 
marks the 26th of this month u most unlu^y, the 
warning bemg, ‘Do not eat fish; those living in the 
midst of Tattu turn themselves into the flsh An.’ The 
lost sentence contains a mythological reference that we 
cannot appreciate, but in the modern calendar the note 
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for Muhimm nth, whkb cormponda to tho old 
Chotak, the a6tb, h this: ‘Hie eadog of pigeons i$ liked, 
that of iUh disliked.* It is not suggested that these 
ijistsncea are actually older than some of the folk be l ie f s 
of our own and other European countries; their great 
intereat seems to be that the date at which they were 
written down, not itecessarily for the first time, is 
known, and conclusively demonatratea how a lucky or 
unlucky day may persist through a change of eslendar, 
being transferred to the new calendar and accepted 
by the adherents ol a rdigioci, commonly regsrded as 
fanatical, whose leaden would undoubtedly brand the 
belief as highly supersduoua and unorthodox. 

South of Egypt proper liea Nubia, with a political 
boundary at Wadi Haifa, regarded north of this as 
Egyptian, while to the couth it is administered from 
Khartum. This amngetnent is entirely artificial, for 
racially (as geographically) the trandtion takes place 
at the First Cataract. Nevertheless, lower Nubia was in 
earlier days so dotninaied by Egypt that in the year 
1879 the Pharaoh decreed that the Second Cauract 
should be tbe northern Umit of K^roland, which no 
Negro should pass except on a definite mission or when 
coming to trade for a limited period. The itele at 
Seoima near the cataract reads: 

*Southem boundary, made in die year 8, under the 
mtjesry of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Khekure 
(Sesostria III) who is given life for ever and ever; in 
order to prevent that any N^io should cross it, by water 
or by land, with a ship (or) any herds of the Negroes: 
except a Negro who shall come to do trading in Iken or 
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with A eommisAioD* Every good thing aHaII be done with 
them, but without ellowin; a ship of the Negroee to 
pme by Heh, going downstretm, for ever.' 

Inunediately above the First Cataract the traveller ii 
itAick by a new language, generally admitted to belong 
to the great (Negro) Sudanic family, though one 
authority haa regarded it as basically Hamitic but 
heavily negritizcd. fie this as It may, the Nubians them' 
idvea—commonly known as Barbara, though calling 
themaelvet Nubi—must be regarded aa predominantly 
Hamitic. Tail, and mainly long*hcacled, those belonging 
to the leaa negritiaed type are of a slight, rather graceful 
build, which immediately diatinguishet them from the 
fellahin. They are darker-skinned and narrowcr'fsced, 
however, and though the hair is fr^uently curly It is 
seldom aa crisp aa that of a Negro, the occurrence of 
individuala reproducing the head'Shspe of the proto- 
Egyptian type being not very uncommon. How this 
comes about will be best underatood by considering 
their history. The skeletal remains recovered from ex- 
omtiona during'Archaeological Surveys’ undertaken 
by the Egyptian Government on two difTerent occasions 
prior to the raising of the Aswan Dam show that sozne 
3,000 yeara b.o. Nubia was inhabited by a people 
similar to the predynistic Egyptians, with a civilization 
euentially resembling that of the latter, If rather less 
advanced. As might be expected they traded freely with 
the Egyptians, as js clear by the discovery in their 
graves of typical late predynastic Egyptian objects of 
the Eaest type, including, e.g., a magnificent gold- 
handled stone mace. Naturally the connexion did not 
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end at this remote perio<^ the biatory of Nubia, known 
with fail accuracy ^om Egyptian souicea, ahowa Egypt 
in a condition of condmi^ oade and intermittent war* 
fare with the peoples south of the First Cataract, 
the time of the Pynnid'builders until, under the New 
Empire. Nubia was thoroughly egyptumixed. During 
all this time, and indeed much later, we can trace the 
gradual ebb and flow of influence from the north, 
according to tbe condition of Egypt at the time. After 
the Pyramid period Nubia muat have sunk beck during 
the dark period from tbe Sixth to the Eleventh Dynaaty; 
ahe emerges into the 1 ight again in tbe Twelfth Dynaicy, 
and a repetition of this to*si>d*fro movement no doubt 
took plaw during the periodic fluctuations of Egyptian 
influence south of the cataract. There is also evidence 
of conriderable pressure by the Bejs peoples of the 
Eutern Deeen. Hence there aroee in Nubia a hybrid 
population, blending the chafseters of Egyptian, Negro, 
and Beja, and it is thia type—which can clearly be 
defined in the graves of the Middle Empire (i.e. the 
Twelfth to the Seventeenth Dynasty}—that has in the 
main persisted in Nubis to the pr e sen t day, allowance 
being made for a new incoming roiuid>headed in* 
fiuence which certainly existed io thispartof tbe country 
about the beginning of the Cliristla& era and which 
may have been reinforced indirectly by the Arab inva¬ 
sions (discussed in Chapter lo). 

The Barabra of the present day are usually recog¬ 
nized as belonging to four rn±in divisions, which may 
weU be tribes, and, although they have adopted 
the Arabs* w^al organization, the names of a number 
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of cheir tribil sections point back to the Beja element 
in their origin. The following are the tribal unite 
generally recognized: 

The Kenuz, of the country in the neighbourhood of 
the Wadi Kengz and between Aswan and Korosko, who 
consider themaolvea dcicendanti of the Arabic Beni 
Kenz; the Fcyadicha, extending souihwarda to Wadi 
Haifa; the Mahae, from Wadi Haifa to Dongola; die 
Danagla, In the neighbourhood of Dongola. 

The Barnbra ere an enterprising people, travellcra 
and traders* not unacholarly* and quick at picking up 
lenguBgei* so that they are found everywhere as aetdera 
between the Delta and Kharcumi the qualicica which 
6 t them for adventures in foreign porta being eapeciaUy 
marked in the Danagla* who have appreciably influenced 
the culture of Northern Kordofsn ond formed a con¬ 
siderable part of the personnel of the Arab alave-raiden 
of the middle portion of last century. The poorneaa of 
their country ia no doubt largely responsible for their 
dispersion, for, though they are an agricultural people 
wherever this ia possible, over a great part of their 
territory the desert closes ia to within a few yards of 
the river. 

The Berberlne scar their cheeks with vertical or 
oblique cuts on each side of the face, and they mutilate 
their girls in the same way as do the Arab tribes of the 
south. Although the women now wear the Arab robe it 
ia scarcely more than fifty years since their customary 
garment wea a abort petticoat reaching to the knees. 
Their hand-made pottery is particularly good; they 
moke e^icellent baskets and mats, and Burchbardt 
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mentioos having frequently seen small looms Id cheir 
houses. 

The country between the frontiers of Sudan and 
Kenya Colony and the sea, though composed of four 
political units (from north to south—Ethiopia, French, 
British and Italian Somaliland), possesses such funda¬ 
mental racial unity that its peoples cannot well be 
described separately. Everywhere in this area the popu¬ 
lation is Hamitic, or has at least an Hamitic basis, 
the only exception being the Shanicalla, the Negro or 
heavily negridcized tribes occupying the western and 
southern slopes of the Ethiopian tableland. Some of 
these have been mentioned (p. 77); here it ia only 
necessary to state that this term is not tribal but merely 
the Amhsric for *Negro’, and so is applied by the 
Ethiopians to all tribes with noticosble Negroid 
charsciers. 

Racially the former Italian colony of Eritrea differs 
little from the neighbouring portion of the Red Set 
Province of Sudan, chough there are a few scattered 
Negro enelavei near Sarentu (e.g. the Barla and 
Kujtiaoa). In the north-west are the Beni Amer, in the 
Keren Province are the Dogos (new Roman Catholic), 
who speak a Cuehitic language (termed Bilen) as do the 
Shoho round Annesley Bay south of Massawa. 

In Ethiopia proper the aboriginal population is 
generally assumed to have been Negro. If this be true 
it is possible that their remaina are to be seen in some 
of the lowly Negroid hunting peoples scattered over 
much of Ethiopia, known, e.g. to the GsUa and 
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EthiopU£&, as Watts, snd to the KaiHcKo as Manjo. Be 
this S3 it may, there seems do reason to doubt that the 
Hsmices were entering (he country sc irregular intervs]$ 
over a prolonged period and were in Esse Africa some 
thousands of years B.C., with the result that the present 
inhabitants of Ethiopia are broadly a mixture of Hamite 
and Negro, carrying perhaps So per cent, of llamitic 
blood, with a leavening of Semites whose influence-' 
since physically they resemble the Ilmniies—can be 
traced only by euJtursl and historical criteria. The 
Semitic languages, Oe^exand Amhsric, may bo assumed 
to marh out the area moat affected by their immigrc' 
tiona, it being always remembered chat there ia a dual 
tendency over the whole of thii area to exaggerate the 
Semitic element—by the Ethiopiana on the one hand 
on account of their old Jewish connexion and the 
traditional descent of their royal family the Queen 
of Sheba, and by the Somali and cognate peoples owing 
to their desire to accentuate the hiicorical unpUcationt 
of the religion they have adopted. The term Cuahite is 
often applied to chat section of the HamlCcs found in 
Ethiopia (linguistically Cushite and Cuihitlc definitely 
have this sense), so that the Elhloplaru proper might bo 
described as semlticiaed Cushites, In opposition to the 
purer Cushites of the north (Bogoa, etc.), the centre 
(Agau), and the south (Kaflicho, Walamo, etc.). 

As might be inferred from what has already been 
said, the inbabitants of Northern Ethiopia exhibit a 
relatjooship Co tbe Beja, but are much more mixed; 
thus, while the Ernperor Haile Selassie might almost 
pass for a south European, his pcedecessor was in fea* 
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ture distinctly negroid. Apvt from negroid cberacters 
their akulld are of the proCO'Egyptian cype, though a 
certain number are higher and rounder, indeed a group 
of ninety'four skulls contained 5 per cent, of brachy- 
cephils while none occurred in evn series of over fifty 
each of Beni Amer and Hsdejados. Some such result 
as this might be expected in view of the historical con¬ 
nexion of Ethiopia with Arabia, end it is supported by 
Schwemfurth*e account of the northern Ethiopiaos, 
He describes them es *a very mixed race’, snd goes on 
to say that although he 

'paid attention to thousands ... {he] slwaya failed to 
find a single common feature, a chameterisde peculiarity 
in their appearance, by whi^, in the majority of cases, 
they might be distinguished from the other ... neca of 
thii discricr, for insianea, the Hamiiie ... liabab, and 
Deni Amer. The one thing ... binding them together is 
their speech, a branch of the old Ge’es .. . 

Turning then to Unguiatica, we hnd that the lan¬ 
guages apoken In Ethiopia are not only of great interest 
In themselves but tre important as being, so far is we 
know, the oldest Semitic languages apoken in Africa. 
The Ethiopiaris have been Christiana since the fourth 
century, and the Bible was translated into Ethiople, or 
Ge’ez*^ language akin to both Hebrew snd Arsblc 
but closer to an ancient tongue of Southern Arabia 
knovm as Sabaean—by the seventh century. In the 
thirteenth century a particular dialect known as 
Amharic became the o/Hcial language of the court and 
government, the province of Amhata having obtained a 
predominance which it maintained until the nineteenth 
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century. This language, which is still written in 
Ethiopic, h« diverged greatly from the ancient Semitic 
type, $0 that aome have called it Hamiiic rather than 
Semitic. The more modern repreaeniative of Ethiopic, 
and one undoubtedly Semitic, is the Tigrinya spoken 
in the northern province of Ethiopia, in Eritrea, and 
in the extreme aouth-eaat of the Red Sea Province of 
the Sudan. 

Of the older Cushitic languages a ccitain number are 
important because spoken by inducntial pcoplea; such 
are the Somali and Galla in the south, the Afar (some* 
times called Dsnakil) in the east, the Agau in the centre, 
and the Bogos (also known as Bilin) of Agau origin, in 
the north. 

Ethiopia is not only a country of racial confusion, 
but also of religious confusbn, for hero arc found 
pagans (many Galla), Muhammadans (many Galla and 
Somali io the south, Beni Amar, Saho, etc., in the 
north), Christians, and even Jews, the last the Falahi, 
the so-called 'black* Jews of Ethiopia. As regards all 
these cenfeseions! Ethiopian Islam, though Sunnite, is 
Uttle orthodox, there exist no theological schools con* 
nected with mosques, nor are there any of those religious 
brotherhoods which hsvc done SO much for Islam 
in North Africa; hence indifTerenec to and imperfect 
knowledge of the observances of Islam, and even the 
presence at Christian ceremonies of such people as the 
Beni Amer Chriscisnity probably reached Ethiopia 
from Syria; the King of 'Semitic' Aksum was converted 
about A.z>. 350, and somewhat later came a dark period 
in Ethiopian history during which time the great saints 
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of the Ethiopian Church performed so many cniraelee. 
It must have been during this period that Ethiopia 
sought contact with the Egyptian Church, with the 
result chat Ethiopian Christianity » Coptic (mono- 
phyaite), receives its psUiarch (abuna) from Alexandria 
and still preserves in its church services the use of the 
old Egyptian sUtrum, long disused in its country of 
origin. 

A good deal of interest hu been taken in the ‘black’ 
Jews, the Falaaha (from the Ethiopie/afttf, *atranger')i 
though little is known about them. Tradition states that 
the Queen of Sheba, who was a princesa of Aksum, was 
instructed in the Jewish reli^n when she visited 
Solomon, and on her return introduced it into her own 
country. This is, of course, legendary, but there does 
seem to have been some unrecorded connewon between 
Judaism and Ethiopia—perhaps before the introduction 
of Christianity—for there are s number of Old Testa¬ 
ment practices in Ethiopian Chriaiisnicy. Moreover, 
the Aramaic loan words denoting religious ideis in the 
older Ethiopian teats are of Jewish-AramBean rather than 
Christian-Aramaean origin, e.g. those connected with 
the observance of the Sabbath, which has even been 
personified as a female saint, the distinction between 
clean and unclean animals, and ideas of ritual uncleanli- 
ness. Therefore, atnee there is no record of the conver¬ 
sion of the Falasha, it has been suggested that their 
Jewish &cb is B survival of the early cormexlon alluded 
to above. 

The Fsluhs live for the most part in villages of their 
own, and until x8oo, when they became subject to the 
H 
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Ethiopian kingdom of Tigr^, had tbeir own 'kioga', 
claiming descent from David. An industrious people^ 
skilled in agriculture and in the manufacture of pottery, 
ixonivare, and cloth, and good masons, they hold them> 
selves aloof from the other peoples of the land and 
generally have a higher standard of morals than their 
neighbours. They do not practise polygamy, and never 
marry out of their own people. Enuring a Christian 
house is suiedy forbidden; if this is done, ritual puri¬ 
fication is necessary. They are divided into three aeets, 
each with its high priest, fast twice a week, and for 
forty days before Easter. Their ritual contains various 
pagan elements: aa already stated the Sabbath has been 
deifted, and aa the Goddess Sanbac receives adoration 
and aacrificea; a woman guilty of unchaatity has to be 
purified by leaping through flames; no newly built 
house la considered habitable until the blood of a sheep 
or fowl has baen spilt on it. Celibacy is not practised by 
the priests, though they msy not marry a second rime; 
there is s monastic system, introduced it is said in the 
fourth century a.d. The numbers of the Falasha are 
estimated by Cerulli at about 30»000. 

The Galla (calling themselves 11 m Orma, and ofccri 
known as Oromo), perhaps the moat interesting people 
in Ethiopia, appear in history in the sixteenth century, 
when they invaded Southern Ethiopia from the west, 
at a time when the invasion of Muhammad Granye was 
distracdug the attentions of the Ethiopians elsewhere 
they were thus able to establish themselves there un¬ 
opposed. Apart from colour—which varies greatly, the 
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Bor&fla bdng lighter than 'brown' and the Wallage and 
ICu much darker—the Galla are described as remark¬ 
ably uniform in physical type. They are tall (67^ inches) 
dolicboeephaIs(C.Z. yd), and with a high and broad fore- 
bead and regular features. The majority are atUl pagan, 
though definitely Muhammadan and Christian groups 
also exiat, Although living nominally under Ethiopian 
inaiituiions, and providing the bulk of the eavali^ of 
the Ethiopian army, the Gaila formerly had a highly 
complex system of social organiaaiion which to soroe 
extent atill persists. Under this the people were divided 
into groups, called gada. arranged in pairs, each man 
entering the group of his grandfather. Bach pair of 
groups passed through five successive periods of eight 
years each. The men of the fourth period were respon¬ 
sible for and ruled the country, the Abba Boku (father 
of the sceptre) being elected from this group. 

With the exception of the Borana nomads the Galls 
are now mainly an agricultural people, but cattle are 
still the most valued form of wealth, and the sitainmem 
of 1,000 head of stock la marked by a special ceremony. 
The agricultural Galls use a primitive plough drawn 
by camels or oxen. 

While it is at present impossible to say what relation 
Gaila religion bears to that of their forebears of pre- 
Christian and pre-Muhammadan times, the fact that 
they constitute the only surviving group of any size of 
pagan Hamites makes their religious ideas of the high¬ 
est interest. They recognize a supreme deity, Wak or 
Waka (heaven, a^), and a subordinate god and goddess, 
Oglie and Atete, while at every new moon the head of 
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th« hou$ehol<j (who acts as priest at all religious func¬ 
tions) saecifices to the unseen moon adjuring her to ask 
the coming new moon to continue to protect his cattle, 
etc. Certain animals are said to be sacred, including the 
snake, the crocodile and the owl (there is, however, 
no evidence that these arc totems), and, at least among 
the southern Galla, there is a well-detincd tree cult; 
great reverence is paid to the baobab, milk being poured 
over its roots once a month, while once a year *they kill 
for it a black sheep’; they also honour a number of 
other trees, e.g. the wild fig, and one called karayu, 
which is alio the name of a dan who will not cut down 
this tree. Divination ia perfbnned by inspection of the 
stomach of a slaughtered cow, and interpretation of the 
flight of birds. The chief religious act is the ufadt^a, or 
offering of common prayer; the ceremony is accom¬ 
panied by a lacriflciil meal, a portion of which is 
offered to Wak. Until prohibited by the Ethiopians, an 
important feature of the Galla religion was the pilgrim¬ 
age to Wsllage to the Abba Muda (father of Unction), 
the supreme religious authority of the people, said to 
live io a myiierlous cave with a serpent The pilgrims 
were eatechiaed on the law of Wak end the customs of 
the Galls and exhorted against Zalsm, the Abba Muda 
anointing their heads with butter. Only men might take 
part, and every family was expected to fend a repre¬ 
sentative at least once in three generadoni. 

The Galls wear a petticoat or tunic sod the (obe 
(cotton sheet), with sometimes a aheep- or leopard-skin 
over their shoulders; some women combine a cotton 
wrap with a skin undergarment. In war they carry two 
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light javdins» a heavy spear, and a small round shield. 
Their huts are circular, with a vertical wall of clay or 
rough atone and a conical thatched roof. Cotton* 
weaving was formerly a notable industry, and good 
metal and leather work was produced; among many 
Galla the smiths form a diatinet caste. 

Monogamy is general, except among the Boiana, and 
the bride-price is paid in cattle. A widow is inherited 
by her husband's brother, together with any children 
ahe has borne. The family ii patriarebal, the father 
having the power of life and death over his children, 
whom he may even sell into slavery. The eldest son is 
the chief heir; women have no right of inheritance. Un¬ 
chastity in women before marriage is extremely rare, 
and legally disqualihea them for wedlock. 

The early history of the Somali is obscure; that they 
are essentially HamitJe is certain. Physically they are 
not unlike the Galls, of the same average arsture (67^ 
inches) but with a lower cephalic index (about 74), 
Their colour varies from light to dark brown, or even 
darker. *b)ack'skins being common enough in the East 
African porta in individuals calling themselves Somsil, 
As is usual among nomadic desert men compelled to 
lead an abstemious life, they are very enduring under 
hardship, and can subsist for a considerable time upon 
a minunum of food and water. Obaerveis lay siresa on 
their cheerful, light-hearted character, as well as upon 
their inordirtate conceit and their insatiable avarice; 
it is perhaps because of these qualities that, when 
well led, the Somali has proved a reliable soldier, 
but though generally easy-going be can, on occasion, 
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develop ft rather surprising religious fanaticism* as 
shown hy the episode of the 'Mad’ Mullah as well as 
in recurring periods of unrest under other leas gifted 
leaders. Each tribe has a chief* chieftainship being con- 
lined to s single family, but, as usual among nomads, 
the power of the chief is generally small, and the office 
entails at least as many troublesome duties u privileges, 

Accorduig to the Somali their nation It composed of 
two main groups, the Somali and the Sab; the latter 
include the two groupings known u Digit and Uahan- 
wdn, while the Dir* Hawiya, Cadabursi, and Darod 
are classed as Somali. Elaborate genealogies are pr> 
dueed to support these statements, but there is no 
obvious dilTerence in physical type; if tltere originally 
was any it has long ago been lost. 

The Afar, or Danakil, who speak a language akin to 
the Somali, inhabit a roughly triangular area north of 
the Somali and Galla, bounded on the eaat by the sea 
and on the west by the euiern scarp of the Ethiopian 
plateau. They aro described as particularly thin men, 
with an average height of about inchca, with features 
'of Semitic type, regular and handaome'. Their akin is 
said to be as dark as that of many Negroes, their hair 
coarse and curly but Sot spiralled. There ia a dominant 
class, or nobility, distinguished as Asaimara or ‘red 
men’* in contradistinction (o the Adoimara or 'white 
men', the two classes standing in the relationship of 
conquerors and conquered, though there is no differ- 
ence in colour at the present day^indeed, it seems 
doubtful if there ever was. Rather is the ditference one 
dQ>endeDt on the invasion of the land by a people not 
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dlffereac from the early occtipanta expanding 
towards the coasc from the Ethiopian plateau. The 
Danakil profess Islam, bur their practice is lax, and 
they lack reg:ular priests or teachers. 

Geographical position suggests the mention in this 
chapter of the outcast, or more picturesquely ‘pariah', 
tribes of Eastern African and Ethiopia, though the 
term seems overstrong for such peoples ss the Midgan 
(hunters, sweepers, and surgeons), Tomal (smiths) and 
Yibir (leather-workers) of the Somali, all grouped to¬ 
gether under the heading Btb, It has been assumed that 
the area was formerly peopled by Negrillos, and that the 
outcasts are their descendants. However, it is note¬ 
worthy that lucH peoples as the Dorobo (Okiek) of 
ICenyt Coloay^ymbiotee, if the term be permitted, of 
such strong pastoralUts as the Masai and Nandi*—do 
not present sjiy suggestion of a pygmy aneesiry. they 
are in fact well-grown men and women, some obviously 
carrying so much Hamiiic blood that they might be 
grouped with the Nilo-Htmitea. This does not neces¬ 
sarily negative the idea of their being the remaios of 
an earlier population, but it does seem to imply that 
any contact with pygmy tribes was but alight and 
perbaps not even at first band, the ‘older’ element being 
not essentially pygmy but rather Negro, and their use 
of bow and poisoned arrow—the typical weapon of the 
pygmy peoples—being due to mediate rather than 
actual oontact. Investigation of the 'submerged classes', 
the dupi, of the Bari of the extreme soutbem Sudan 
(p. 151) besra out this view. Many of these ditpi are 
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Sturdy, broad‘£aced, brosd-noMd bbcbs, as opposed to 
at leas! some of the narrower-fsced 'commoners’, the 
latter ofceo men with higher bridges to their noses as 
well as less flaring nostrils. 

The Dorobo are divided into three main groups m 
Kenya and Tanganyika, those of Kenya being associ¬ 
ated with forest, They are a purely hunting people, and 
all apeak dialeets of Nandi, but unlike the latter possess 
no domesticated animals except the dog; they carry 
spears as well aa arrows, and make great use of game 
pits, while some communities have weighted drop 
spears for rhinoceros and elephant 

The Wats, to give them their GsUa name, constitute 
scattered, Uitla-known groups in Southern Ethiopia. 



Chapter Six 

HAMITES {NORTHERN HAMITES) 

Before describing the peoples included In this vast 
group (and hotv vest it ia will beat be roaliaed by 
looking at the map on p. and neglecting all Indica* 
tlone of Arabic induence west of the Nile) it must be 
empbaaiaed that the northern itaiea constituting its 
political units—Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco 
—are from the anthropological standpoint entirely 
artihcisl, their boundaries in no instance coinciding 
with any geographical or racial division. It it also eaaeri' 
tial to realize that the number of Arabs entering North 
Africa was never very great, and that the aecial results 
of intermarriage and the prestige of the dominant 
religion account for the arabization-^o far as it has 
taken place--of Tunisia and Algeria far more than a 
substitution of Arab for Berber blood. In Libya the 
matter stands rather dilTerently: apart from the narrow 
littoral belt, which intercepU the greater part of the 
rainfall, the climatological conditions are such that the 
country (whatever may have been the case in Roman 
times) consists almost entirely of desert or poor steppe, 
apt enough for nomads or semi*noinadt but oEering 
little attraction to sedentary cultivators, Thus it is that 
in Eastern Libya we have such true Arabs as the Aulad 
Ah described in Chapter lo. Neglecting these and their 
congeners we may begin our description of the Berbers 
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by poindng out that excavsdona at Mersa Matruh, in 
the oeighbourhood of the western Egyptian ftonder, 
suggest that at a period perhaps as remote aa the third 
millenmuffl B.C. Che population of the coastaJ plain had 
a culture ticntlar to the proto-Egyptians, their well- 
made stone pots being highly signiiacant in this respect, 
though they dilTer in shape and design from any found 
in the Nile Valley. Of a later date are the skeletons 
found atRoknia in Algeria, buried in true dolmens, i.e. 
in combi consisting of entire single slabs and not of 
built-up course! of stone. Their date ii uncertain; their 
laCeat lircilt certainly falls within the Iron Age, itself of 
indehaite date in North Afriea, yet the skulls include 
examples of proto-Egypeien type, os well ss heavier 
rounder skulls which esn probibly be related to the 
round'hesds described on p. riy, Here, then, in the 
prehistoric period are present at lout two of the types 
which, SB we shall immediately see, can be recognized 
in the populsiion of North Africa st the present day, 
but before referring to these in detail it will be well to 
say something about the blond Berbers, concerning the 
Nordic alhnities of many of whom so much has been 
wiitietL 

It is 6rat necoesauy to stress the white quality of the 
skin of the Berber tribes generally, and to realize that 
the akin, even where it is most exposed, 'bums to the 
tint peculiar to white men and resembles that of the 
fairer rather tban of the darker races even among these^ 
The Shswia of the Aures Mountains of Algeria, among 
whom blonds are at least as frequent as elsewhere, 
axe, 'gecerally speaking, remarkably European in their 
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app«BraAce\ so that maaj might pass for frishmen or 
Scotchmen. 

'The boys in particular when about the age of i j; or 
t6 would if put into sloular drees be ilmoet indisdnguieb- 
sble from English lads of the same age. . . fbut] it would 
eertaioly occur to an observer that the preponderance of 
dark hair was in excess of what would be found in most 
Digliih distticts. Pait-haired men si blond even u North 
Germans are to be seen . . . but even taking 0 village 
by itself there was no inicance in which their numbers 
•eemed to equal those of the dark-haired men, ordinarily 
they were in a very small minority... on the other hand, 
It has hardly perhaps bean lufhciently noticed thst all 
without oxception, whether their hair or eyes be dark or 
light, are invariably fair-ikinned, much fairer than a 
typical Tuscan or Spaniard.* 

As against this itatement Coon obierves thap al¬ 
though rhe Shswia approach the traditional conception 
of tha Nordics in thetr light skin colour, stature, trunk, 
limb, and head moasurements, ^ per cent, have black 
bait and only about 30 per cent. light or mixed eyes, 
and ho does not believe that the anthropometric data 
relating to them are adequate for any hard-and-fast 
pronouncements on their *Nordicity*. Later work 
on these people by Kossovitch confirms such an 
opinion. 

If the inhabitants of the Aures Mountains constitute 
a fair sample, then in a general way the Berbers of 
Algeria may be described as spare in build, averaging 
about 67 inches in stature, with black hair and brown 
or haael eyes- The women, who wither early, are in 
other respects the smaller counterparts of the men, 
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their invariably dark hair being due to frequent dyeing 
with gall nut. 

The light to medium brown-aklnned, black-haired 
inhabitants of the oaaea west of the Nile Valley and in 
the kingdom of Ubya, e.g. Kharga, Slwa, Awjila, and 
Mogiabra* are aa a rule extremely dolichocephalic (C.I, 
for Siwa and Awjila with heads low in the crown, 
abort, nanow facet, and metorrhine noses. In general 
atature ia short, about 64 inches. According to Coon, 
they represent a distinct Mediterranean typo of some 
antiquity. The lighter-skinned arabixed Derber agri¬ 
culturists of Cyrenaica include several physical types, 
but dolichocephaly is universal (C.I. 74'-77) and aver¬ 
age ttaiures vary between b6 and dyl inches. Their 
relative uUneas, narrow but not abort faces, and leptor- 
rbiny, distinguish them from the ottlt*dwellers. Coon 
describes one numerically important Cyrenaicsn type 
aa representing the *sundard’ Libyan of the Egyptian 
monuments, vrirh a receding forehead and high ekull- 
vault, no development of brow-ridges, and a high- 
rooted convex nose. The North African Arabs from 
Libya to Morocco, who are taller than most Berbers, 
have a similar forehead, combined with a protruding 
occiput. The nose is prominent and narrow. A few of 
those in the coastal regions of Cyrenaica are brachy- 
cephalic. 

Even apart a considerable Jewish element of 
long standing in the cities and recent European settlers, 
great racial complexity exists in Algeria and Tunisia. 
The oasis Beibers of Cbardsya and Biskra resemble tbe 
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people of the Egyptian and Libyan oaaos in thdr abort- 
nesa and pigmentation but have broader heads (C. 1 .77) 
and a leptorrhioe nasal index. The Kabyles of the 
Tiaiuzu region of Algeria are somev;hat taller, 64^ 
iocbea, have a abniJar value for the cephalic index and 
are also leprorrhicie. These results are given by Coon 
and Brigga, who analysed and completed Kidder’a 
obeervocions (1917) on over 300 adult male Kabylea. 
According to them, the Kabylea, often described as one 
of the three principal groups of blond Berbers (the 
others being the Shawit described above and the 
Rhfians of Morocco), ate in fact no fairer than the most 
typical Mediterraneans. A flattening at the top of the 
occiput and the everted angles of the jaws seem to indi¬ 
cate a persistence of a physical type which, ss Briggs 
his shown, formed the bsiii of the population of North 
Africa In Neolithic times, and a alight but perceptible 
frequency of ipiralled hair auggesta contacts with trsna- 
Saharan Negroes or Negroids. 

The Negroids found in various parts of the country 
west of Libya require no particular description. As 
might be expected, they are most numerous in the 
south. The type found in the Island of Jerbo (Tunisia), 
which has its counterparts on the mainland oppoHte aa 
well aa along the littoral in the neighbourhood of 6u 
Ajilat, la of medium stature (65 inches) and sub- 
brachycephaiic or brachycephalic (C.I. Si-Sa) with a 
relatively narrower face end a broader nose than most 
North Africans. The head is high in the crown, brow 
ridges are well developed, and there is acme ocd^tal 
flattening. 
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In Morocco about two-thirds of (he people sre 
Berber-speaking, compared with one-third in Aigeris. 
The best-known Moroccan Berbers, the Riffian tribes^ 
ire also the most Nordic. Average heights for different 
tribes range from $$ to 68 inches, the mean for all 
being 66f Head shape is invariably dolichocephalic 
(C.I. 75) and naaal form leptorrhlne (N.l. 61-65), the 
value of the nasal index increasing from cast to west. 
The Riffiana have pinkish-white skins similar to those 
of northern Europeans in about 65 per cent, of the 
group as a whole, and the figure rises to 80 per cent, 
among the central tribes. Hair colour ranges from 
black to medium or dark brown in po per cent, of esses, 
the remainder being reddish or light brown and in not 
quite I per cent, golden blond. Beards arc less dark 
than bead hair, and the face and body are as hinute at 
in northern Europe. In only 2 per cent, arc the eyes 
pure blue, 55 per cant, having otherwise light or muted 
green-, grey-, or blue-brown, snd 43 per cent, dark 
brown eyea. Coon remarks that the Rif ia not a blond 
country in the sense that the Scandinavian peninsula or 
even England are blond, but It more so thsn the greater 
part of Spain or southern Italy. 

These theo, apart from the Arab element, constitute 
the racial types that It Is possible to difTerentiate in the 
Berber population of Western Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, 
and Morocco, and since each of these races has its 
known centre of origin—or at least of dispersion—it be¬ 
comes possible to indicate the part played by various 
stocks in the history of North Africa. As might be ex¬ 
pected, there is do difficulty in recognizing the dark. 
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mesorrhin« to leptorrhme Ioiig>li«ads of Abort to 
modjujn bdgbt as the North A^eao representadves of 
the piatO'Egyptian stock of the Kile Valley. 

Though some would deny this, there is only one 
white stock from which the caller narTovMtosed long¬ 
heads can be derived, namely the Nordic of Europe. 
Briefly, the meaiurements of Nordics in northern 
Europe give stature and cephalic, facial snd nasal in¬ 
dices so near to those of the taller Berbera that there 
can be no doubt that either the lacier are derived from 
the former or they share a common origin. This 
identihcBiion mokes dear the source of the blond, light- 
eyed Berbers described above, these being none other 
than individuals in whom the Nordic strain ia strong 
enough to manifest itself in its traditional physical 
characters. 

The date at which the Nordics entered North 
Africa U unknown, but that it is relatively remote 
is proved by the occurrence In an Egyptian tomb 
of the New Empire of a painting of lighc-aklnncd, 
green-eyed, fair-haired Libyans. Apart from the intrin¬ 
sic interest of this painting it is of great archaeological 
importance as disposing finally of such ill-considered 
suggestions as that which makes the blond Berbers the 
descendants of the Vandal invaders of the fifth century. 

The problem connected with the third group, the 
brschycephals or sub-brachycephala of medium suture, 
is lees easy. The suggestion that they are the descend¬ 
ants of the shorter brachycephala of the coast of south¬ 
ern Arabia, though the obvious one to make, presents 
dlfHcuItica in view of the relatively wide dispersion of 
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the type. It might fairly be argued that so large a pro> 
portion of the conquerors of Spain (who came from 
North Africa and vere later driven back there) were of 
southern Arabian origin, that ihia would explain the 
wide dietribudon of round*heada among the Serbers. 
Bercholon and Chantre, although dMy note that the 
skuUaofthe Berber hracfayeephals or suh*bracbycepha 1 s 
are not ^bulir ai are tboae of the European round- 
heads (Alpine race) and that the occipital region is 
flattened and the cranial vault very high (i,c. in general 
appearance these akulls rcaemble tbe round-headed 
population of Asia Minor rather chan Europe), yet 
teem to consider that many of the abort braehyccphali 
of North Africa are more doeely related to the brachy- 
cephalt of France (Alpine race) than to thoaa of Asia 
Minor. In endeavouring to come to a concluaion it must 
not be asaumed that the lame influence haa been 
exerted equally, alike inland m the hilb and in the coaatal 
2one. With regard to the Utter the enormoua influence 
from the end of the fifteenth century onward of the 
‘Barbery piratea’, largely of Levandne origin, muat not 
be forgotten; tbe North African coan waa their home, 
and althou^ they were occamonally defeated by the 
Christian medieval pow ers they were never br^en. 
Moreover, Jerba, one of tbe centrea of round-haded- 
ness, IS known m have been one q ( their strongholds. 
It would seem Mr, then, to r^ard the coaacal round- 
beads as owing their existence largely to this Levandne 
influence, and this would account for the high skull 
with flattened occiput. 

The extinct Guanches of the Canary Islands showed 
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at l^t as much racial mnture u their brethrcD of the 
maijiland. Their remains indicate that besides call fair 
dolichocephalic and shorter dark mesocephaJic ele- 
ment8» there was present a round-headed element, akin 
to the Alpines of Central Europe. 

Moac Berbers are pastoralists, and some are also 
skilled agriculturists and gardeners. Some of the 
pastcralists practise an elaborate form of transhumance 
(the periodic to-and-fro movement of herds between 
definite regions of varying climate) diiTering from the 
^miliar lowland-to-moumain type of Mediterranean 
lands in that there is a double movement, summer and 
winter, the latter in the Middle Atlu taking the tribes 
hundreds of mile* from 'home' so that they become 
virtually nomadic. 

The social organization of the Berber differs entirely 
from that of the Arab, being as easentiaily democratic 
and suited to a sedentary life as that of the buer la 
aristocratic and apt for the nomadic exiacence. But 
although this typical contraat is true for by far the 
greater part of Barbary. it must be reaUaed that It is not 
absolute. There are many sedentary Arabs in the coun¬ 
try and some nomad Berbers; moreover, it is alwaya 
difficult to decide whether any particular people not 
obviously Berber or Arab are to be regarded as arabized 
Berbers or as berberlsed Arabs. Some assistance In 
doubtful cases can be gained by considering their geo¬ 
graphical position, the Arabs preaeoting a diminishing 
percentage of the population from east to west. Berbers 
in Tunisia are found in isolated masses. e.g. as a group 
of Absdite heretics oa the Island of Jerba, and in the far 
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south. Some of the purest Berber groups to Baibary 
inhibit the Kibyle biSs aod the Aures Mountiine. 

The following account, chough referring spedAcally 
CO the aoQil organization of the Kabyle, cniy be taken 
aa typical of the poUtkaJ aod social organization of the 
Berbers aa a whole (ocepring Tuareg), the essential 
feature of their society being tbe oiatence of a great 
number of small denocratie commurutiea, etch entirely 
independent and governed solely by the will of tbe 
people. 

Tbe villsge is the adounistrative unit, to which the 
most complete autonomy ia allowed. Two or more 
viUagea may be connected by adminiatrattve tica (not 
tboee of kinahip) eo form a tribe, and the union of 
several such trilM oonacitutet a confederation. In dne 
of war only, a bead is appointed for etch tribe and for 
the confederation, but an ordinary titnea the confedera* 
tion never interferea an tbe aJHirt of the tribe unleaa 
directly appeeled to. The tribe takee no put in the local 
government of ita viU^et, but performs certain admin¬ 
istrative dutiet, e.g. the making of roada, the menage- 
ment of tribtl property such as motques. tombs of 
saints, and educational eatablisbffleQts, with the levying 
of the necessary for tbeee; it detenninet questions 
of wax and peace.iod acta aa arbiter an disputes between 
villages. A general assembly of the tribe is practically 
unknown, and its afiaita are ordinarily managed by a 
deputation of the chief men ftota each of ita various 
viUages. These delegates do not b^d any permanent 
office, but each village can sand an indefinite number. 

Tbe effective government of the villagt is vested in 
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the jm 6 a, the gener&l Assembly of the citizens, of which 
every sdulc mitt is a member. It meets ooce a week» and 
in theory every member has a right to apeak, though in 
practice this right ia only exercised by the elders and 
heads of famillea. For important decistona unanimity la 
required, and if the aaaembly fails to agree, reference 
may be made to the jtrrUla of another village or to some 
individual arbiter. The powera of thecover every 
matter great or small which concerns the village; it 
exereisea judteiil authority both in civil and in criminal 
cases {the latter jurisdiction now cutuiled by the 
French), and haa the right to interfere in the private 
life of the individual. 

The Amin (or Amekkeran), 'chief', ia appointed by 
the jsm 4 a to bold the reins of government and carry 
out ita decisions. As he constitutes the sole executive of 
the village state his duties ire multifarious and compre¬ 
hensive, but except in small matters relating to the 
maintenance of order he haa no independence and no 
initiative, and he can take no action without the consent 
of the jmda. He is chosen by the Influential persons of 
the village (the choice being subject to ratifleation by 
thejemda) and Is always a member of one of the leading 
familiee, for although In principle any man may be 
Amin of his own village it is in fact necessary for bun to 
be a wealthy man and one able to rely on the support of 
a powerful so/ to uphold his authority. The Amin is 
aided by lieutenants whom he appoints to supervise the 
different quarters of the village and to keep him In¬ 
formed of all that passes. 

The solidarity of its members is a marked feature in 
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the life of the viUege; cy ei yonc is helped st oeed ia lus 
harvestiog and field irork bj the members of his quarter 
or of the siUa^ io general, artd a man wishing to build 
a house can the assistance of the viUage, con¬ 
tributed under an organized scheme. Provision for the 
needs of the poor is made £n»n the public revenue. The 
unit is not the individual but the family, and ao close is 
the tie that each member la liable for crimes committed 
by any one of them, while frequently the property of a 
ia left undivided and the revenue enjoyed by all 
its members in common. 

The vUlage^in other respects ao isolated and self* 
centred—is brought ioto contact with its ndghboun 
through an organization called the tq/’, a fraternity and 
mutual aid society. Each village is divided into two 
opposed so/, and aa these are seldom equally matched 
oumericaUy, it ia comnoo for them to ally themselves 
srith similar fratemitiea in neighbouring villages, until 
the ramifications of tbe le^e may extend throughout 
entire disuicta. Within tbe viU^ the claims of the m/ 
rank above ill personal intereau, and even tics of kin- 
ship are violat^ if the booour of the fraternity is at 
itake. A man who is a member of a p ow e rful w/can feel 
safe alike from the vengeance of individuals and from 
the Justiee of the Uw, and will be supported by hia 
fdloW'fficmbera with every resource from perjury to 
murder. But although loyal to his ro/ while a member of 
it, the devotion of the Eabyle ia dieuttd entirely by 
self-interest, and he thinks little of transferring his 
aUegiance fr om his own in another so/ if he feels he is 
likely to gain thereby. Beyond the village the cohesion 
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in Time of civil war members of a sof will freely supply 
money and provisions to feIlow*members* and will 
extend unstinted hospitality to fugitives, they would 
expect to be paid at a suitable mooey rate for any armed 
contingent they might send. The leaden of the »/ are 
generally members of wealthy and powerful families; 
to them is encrusted the administration of the funds 
(raised by members* subscription) from which they may 
disburse large sums on secret services without being 
called upon to render account of their stewardship. 

Generally speaking the Berbers are good oraftsmen, 
and their product# are lulHciently well cltaracteriaed to 
be distinctive. In architecture the use of straight lines, 
snd in decorative enrichment the predominance of 
rectilinear geometrical designs, stand in evident oppo< 
aition to the art commonly and conveniently, if rather 
insccurotely, described aa 'Arab*. Thus the minareu of 
the Berber mosquu are square, or sometimes bexa* 
gonal, contrasting profoundly with the circular form 
usual, e.g., in the Nile Valley, and thia holda even for 
such world-famed structure* as those of Morocco city 
and Seville in Spain. Exceptions are to be found in the 
tomb shrines of holy men, for which the Arabic gutba, 
with its circular, sometimes octagonal, cupola baa been 
adopted, snd in the discreet use of the arc above 
entrances framed by straight lines. Berber pottery, aa 
exemplified by the fabrics of Algeria, is peibsps more 
cbaractcrietic and has certainly been more closely 
acudied than that of any other pare of Africa. This is 
not to be attributed to any striking beauty of these 
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gestion that it is doeelr akin to chat of tbe predynastic 
Egyptians. Without that discussion for which there is 
no space here, it is fair to say that Rabyie pottery shows 
sufficient rescmblaAce to that of the proto-Egypdah ai 
to go wdl with tbe survival of the proto-Egyptian 
physical type among the Berber peoples. Turning to 
the minor arts, tbe silver jewellery of Algeria, parli- 
culsriy of the Aures Mounuina, la characteristic and 
distinctly beautiful, especially when enriched with 
coral or enamel. Embroidery and weaving have to t 
greater extent come under Anbie inJlucDce, but even 
here a number of different acboela of Berber deaign 
still exist 

Although eoosiderstioa of the doctrines of orthodox 
Mubanunadaniam falls outside the scope of the present 
work, there are two manifestations of Islam which have 
so greatly inAueoced tbe life of the pe^les of North 
Africa that it would be improper to oirux i ahort refer¬ 
ence to each. The first of these, tbe doctrine of baraka, 
is common to Arabs and Berbers, and, indeed, exists 
wherever Islam is pnetised, but since it has developed 
to en overwhelming extent among the Berbers it will be 
considered in this chapter, while the other institution, 
namely the religious fraternities of North Africa, since 
its importance and development are greatest among the 
Arabs, wOl be dealt with io Chapter lo. 

Literally tbe Arabic word beraka means 'blessing', 
but in North Africa it is used to d^ioce a mysterious 
force, a blessed virtue, which is from God, and which 
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is roost nearly connoted by the English word 'holiness', 
so that the term as applied to persons possessing baraka 
in an exceptional degree may fairly be translated 
'saint'. No man has ever possessed more baraka than 
the Prophet, and it j$ a portion of his baraka that is 
transmitted to the thurija (sing, thtrif), his descendants 
in the male line through his daughter Patuna. Apart 
from the ikurifa the commonest possessors of horaka 
are the heroes who have fallen hghting for Islam, and 
local holy men owing their sanctity perhaps to their 
descent and partly to a repuutlon for miracles per¬ 
formed during their lifetime. A combination of the two 
forms of holiness exists in the baraka of the reigning 
Sultan of Morocco: he not only his the holiness that 
pertains to him as head of the family of 'shereefi' to 
which he belongs, but also that of the auhanship, i.e. of 
the 'Vicegerent of God on his earth', perpetually re¬ 
newed to him by forty saints who every morning pass 
over his head. It is on the Sulun's bar<Aa that the wel¬ 
fare of the country depends; when strong the crops are 
abundant, women give birth to healthy children, and 
the country prospers, and when in 1908 the sardine 
fishery was especially good this was attributed to the 
recent accession to the throne of a Sultan eapedally 
full of baraka. Otbere posacasing much baraka who, 
though inferior to the iharlf, form a kind of religioua 
nobility, are the marabtin {marabii or mrahit), whence 
the origin of the French corruption marabout, heard all 
over North Africa to signify any holy man. Baraka la 
essentially a trsnsmldsible virtue, one of the moat 
effective methods being for the saint to spit into the 
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mouth of a&yono bo vrisbes to be&ofic, vhile the same 
result may be brought about by the two eating food 
together l^ore parting; in the latter case the holy man 
pronounces a traditional formula. 

Of actual cnanifestatiom of b^aka of social import* 
Boce none is more striking than the sanctuary which is 
constituted by the shrines of aaints. In one instance it is 
not only the area srithin the endoung wall of the 
shrine, but the whole space lying between s scries of 
cairns e rected on tpoa from whkh the shrine becomes 
visible. Anyone who can see the tower of this saint’s 
mosque is within hia protection and so safe from every 
form of peneeution. Such shriiKa often contain graves, 
and ate then all the holier, the ertnordioarily binding 
character of oaths sworn upm them being due to the 
hartUta of their saint. 

There la ao limit to the oirades which take place 
at the shrines of saints, of whom many have the strong* 
eat objection to Christians and Jews. Thus Professor 
Westermarck—from whose work these remarks con* 
cerning iaraJta have been take n — w as nor allowed to 
appro^ one specially celebrated thrine, white, as la 
wdl knowri, there is a little town on the Atlantic coast 
in Northern Morocco whkh through its laints has 
long been kept ftee from Chriatiao residents, since sJl 
who sttempted to Uve there became ill and were 
obliged to leave. It cannot be over*ein^iasized thst 
baraka is extremely sensitive to external influences, by 
which it may be polluted and l eaaened . It is confidently 
stated that one reason why the Sultan Mulal 'Abdl’aris 
lost bis baraka was that Chriatiaju frequented his 
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court; so, too, the barbers of certain out-of-the-vay 
districts say that there is no hartAa in the razors of 
their colleagues in Tangiers because they axe sharpened 
by Chhetians, and a prayer said in a Jewish or Christian 
house is of no avail. Further, a Jew may not tread on a 
threshing floor or enter a granary, nor should he ap> 
prosch a beehive lest the bees incontinently swarm. 

The Tuareg (sing. Targui), also known as the Kel 
Tagulemust, the People of the Veil, inhabit an exien> 
sive, unbroken territory from Touat-Ghadsmea to 
Nonhern Nigeria and from Fezzan to Lac Faguibine 
weat of Timbuktu. They consist of several groups or 
confederations of clans. The main groups are: the Kel 
Ahtggar (in the Ahaggar Mountains), the Kel AJjer (in 
the mountains of TassilUn«Ajjer), the Kel Air (in tbe 
Air Mountains), the Kd Adrar (in the mountains of 
AdrBr-n‘IlforBS)i the Kel Geres (south of Air), iho 
lullemmeden (round Tahoua. Mcnaka, and Gao), the 
Tenguereguif and the Kel Antassar (round Timbuktu 
and Lac Faguibine). The first two groups are known 
as the Northern Tuareg (8.000) and live in true desert 
country breeding camela, goats, and sheep. The other 
groups, known as the Southern Tuareg (235.000). live 
nuinly in steppe and savannah countries and also breed 
cows. Each group has a supreme chief, the amtnokal, 
elected by the leaders of tbe composing dans, the 
anunokal of the People of Air being the Sultan of 
Agadee. The amenohal usually has little real authority 
and his tenure of oflice is precarious the succession, 
as that of the chie^ of clans, though not strictly 
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hereditary, oormaUj passes to the sister's soq among 
the Northern Tuareg, while among some southern 
groups (e.g. the lullernmeden) auccesslon to chief' 
tiinship is petrUineally determined. 

The art divided into distinct dssse*. the most 
imporUot of which are the ^nobles’ (Imajeghen), and 
the 'servile' or 'vassal' dssa (Inched). The chief of a 
noble clan is the leader in war and the dispenser of 
justice in peace, and in council with the heads of 
fsnilies he exercises authority over the Imghsd dans 
associated with hia people, through the ehic^ of these 
servile groups. Some of the Imghadclsns are rich and 
respected, tod though they cannot change their alle¬ 
giance and are bound to assist their overlords in time 
of wsr, they are in no senae considerad as the property 
of the latter and are not expected to do menial work, all 
obligstioni being imposed cdlecttvdy and not on toy 
one Imghed. Both classes own ilavea, most of whom 
live in their mssters’ camps to serve ai herdsmen. 
Ocher blsck-ikinned castas are found in Tuareg coun¬ 
try. Among these are the blacksmiths (Enaden) who 
are much despised by the Tuareg, although they heve 
a rather independent possboo. A man's status is 
governed by the dass of bis mother, so tiiat should a 
man of the Imajegheo marry an Imghsd woman the 
children will be servile. Among some Tuareg groups, 
however, children of such mbrerf marriages belong to a 
special class (Ereguenaten) which is considered neither 
noble oor servile. Though descent is matrilineal the 
government of each unit is patriarchal, and in the main 
aimflsf to that of a nomad Arab tribe (see p. 214). 
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ing to IslaiTuc rules, aod the patrilineal ayatem of the 
Arabs tends to displace the old matrilineal Tuareg 
system also with regard to descent and succeasion. 

The wearing of the veil has assumed a 
ricuiJ importance. In this veil the men live and sleep; 
tliey lift it up to eat. but when so doing hold their hand 
over the mouth. The veil consiits of a long strip of 
cloth wound round the head so as to form a hood, and 
covering the mouth and nose, only a ilit of about an 
inch wide being left in front of the eyes. The veil, 
which is the symbol of adult status, is adopted by 
young men when 15-ao years old. A aunilsr piece of 
eonon (aie^o) used as a head-cloth is given to young 
women after the lirat occurrence of menstruation (in 
the North), or just before marriage (in the South). The 
women, however, never veil their faces like the men. 

The Tuareg are a tall people. The noble class attains 
an Bverage stature of d8| inches, a Agure definitely 
higher than that given for vassals or serfs. Small-boned, 
with no superficial muscular davelopment. they have 
aetonishing povrers of physical endurance and bear 
themselves with great dignity and grace; their features 
are clear-cut, with a firm pointed chin, a broad, slightly 
retreating forehead, heavy brow-ridges, and prominent 
but not high cheek-bones, the whole profile somewhat 
accentuated. The skin is a reddish yellow, the eyes 
dark, hair long, black, and wavy. As a group the 'noble* 
Tuareg are frankly dolichocephalic, with an index of 
just over 7$, which is only slightly higher than that of 
■ luge ‘mixed* group, and leplorrhme (N.I. 67-^8). 
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Moreover, though indiinduak mch round or almost 
rourid heads exisc, these are rare, and the Tuareg may 
be regarded as the most long>beaded of the Northern 
Hand tea. 

Although the servile class shows 00 great difference 
iQ head shape or in stature, akin e^ur, hair, and the 
nasal indices do, however, indicate a considerably larger 
admixture of Negro blood, for though the averages do 
not greatly differ, there h a much greater straddle 
among the lower*clais; moreover, the skin ia often 
darker and the hair may be spiralled, a character not 
noted among the nobles. 

In character the Tuareg are independent, brave, 
Unpulaive, and roendsdous, chivalrous to women and 
with a great love of po e t r y end Dusk. They are a hardy 
and abatemious people, and before the coming of the 
French were notorfoua raideti—indeed raiding might 
be regarded as the national sport—pillaging outlying 
Arab settlements and raiding trade routes, only such 
caravans being safe es paid for peseage and convoy. 
The characteristic weapons are sword, spear, and the 
arm-dagger, held on the arm by a ring. Tuareg craft, 
apart from mat-making and leather-working carried 
on by the women, is but little developed. Wea^ng is 
unknown, cooking-poti are acquired from settled agri¬ 
culturists, and weapons and camel seddlea are manu- 
fsecured by the blackimitbs. 

Monogamy ie custoioary, and the position of the 
Tuareg women has real parallel elsewhere among 
Muhammadans. They are held in great honour and 
allowed their entire liberty; it is the women who teach 
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tbe chUdren and are the repositories of learoing and 
best versed in the traditions of the people. The liberty 
tbe Tuareg accorded to tbeir women shocked that great 
traveUer Ibn Batuta; commenting on tbe status of the 
Tuareg women he describes how he visited one of his 
Tuareg friends and found him sitting on a carpet, 
while on a couch in the middle of the house was his 
wife, in conversation with a man seated at her aide: T 
aaid to Abu Mohammed: "Who is this woman P" "It is 
my wife/' he replied. "The individusl with her, who is 
he?" "It is her friend." "And are you pleased at such a 
aCate of affsira, you who have lived in our countries and 
who know the precepts of Holy Writ?” "The relations 
of women with men in this country are good and are 
correct, they are right and honourable; they arouse no 
suspicion. Besides, our women are not like those of 
your country.” ' Ibn Batuta adds: *1 was surprised at 
his stupidity. I left his house and never returned... 

A recent traveller sums up the position of women by 
quoting the Tuareg proverb: 'Men and women towards 
each other are for tbe eyee and for the heart, and not 
only for the bed.’ 

The frequent use of the cross in ornament may point 
to a survival of early Christian influence, but today the 
Tuareg are nombslly Muslims, though lax In religious 
observance. As among most other Muslima, animism 
is part of everyday belief; it is commonly accepted that 
below the surface the desert is peopled by a class of 
supernatural beings who delight in playing mischievous 
pranks on the wayfarer, and all unexplained pheno¬ 
mena are referred to invisible agencies, while the 
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mysterious dromng or drumming hesrd on a still night 
in many psrtt of the de*ort ts the voice of the jiiui 
conversing smoog themeeHci. 

The Tuueg alone among the people of North Africa 
possess an mdividual non-Arabic script, T'iUnsgh. It ja 
alphabetic, not syllabic, but owing to the ibbrevistlons 
preciiaed and to the abseoce of all rowela eiccept 'a* it 
assumes a pseudosyllabic quality and has come to 
resemble a sort of shorthand. The alphabet consists of 
from between twenty and thirty symbols, varying from 
place to plsce, in addiooo to about cweS« ligatures of 
two or sometimes three letters. Among most triboa a 
knowledge of T’lJinagh is now conhnod to the older 
women snd men, for although In olden days all the 
Tuareg knew how to write, and taught the children, the 
younger generatioo are largely ilUtertte. The holy men 
sod scribes usually employ only Arabic. But although 
the script is often spokeo of m Tuareg and, indeed, is 
most highly develop aroong them, this roiUy signifies 
no more than that they alone use it st the present day; it 
is found far and wide In North Africa wh^ no Tuareg 
have ever been and where it must be regarded ss 
Hamidc (or 'Libyan') in a wide sense, Indeed inscrip> 
tions axe particularly plentiful in the coastal region of 
Eastern Algeria. 

The Tibu, stated to be tbc direct descendants of the 
ancient Garamantca, inhabit the Tibesti massif 
which they take their naroe, Ti-bu, 'Rock people’. 
Until ousted by the Seouasi they also occupied the 
Oasis of Kufra. There are tseo sections, the northern 
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and the southern Dm, thiougb whom the Tibu 
gradually merge in (he Negroid population of the Cen¬ 
tral Sudan. Tbia intermingling with (he blacks dates 
from remote times, but the unmued Tibu of the north¬ 
ern seotioA are in the main Berbers, and although the 
type of the men is somewhat coarser than the Tuareg, 
that of the women has been described as almost the 
finest in Africa. They were formerly a powerful people, 
and in the sixteenth century conscituced a large pro¬ 
portion of the military force of the Kingdom of Kanem. 
They use the tbrowiog-knife, and until recently were 
at enmity with their neighbours the Tuareg. Although 
nominally converted to Islam in the eighteenth century 
many still prsciise hesthen rites; thus, among the Baele 
during prayers addressed to Yido—ths Supreme Being 
—a sacred stone is sprinkled with Hour snd with the 
bbod of s sacriheed sheep. 

The Fulani, often celled Pauls, Fula, Fellsta, or by 
their own term Fulbe, are found throughout (ha West¬ 
ern snd part of the Eastern Sudan, from Senegambia in 
the west to the Chsd territory of French Equatorial 
Africa in the east, and also in the highlands of the 
British and French Csmeroons. They may be nomadic 
pastorslists, sami-aedcnttry farmers and cattle owners, 
sedentary agriculturists, or, In some Northern Nigerian 
Emirates, members of a ruling class. 

The Fulani gradually spread their inHuence over the 
Western Sudan and Upper Senegal during the days of 
the Ghana Empbv, and had found their way into 
Hauaaland by the end of the thirteenth century. Their 
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conquest of that country dates from 1S04, when ie> 
fbrmlst Mualiou, !cd bya FuIaqI mao Usuman the 

son of FodiOi declared a Ho^ War against the overlords 
of the Hausa States whose adbertnee to Islamic belief 
aod practice had lapsed. 3810 Fulani domination 
was firmly esabUahed over the Hauia States, and 
Uauman was declared Conunander of the Faithful, with 
his mpital at Sokoto. By 1840, further Emirates were 
established, each under a Fulans governor owing uld- 
xnate allegianee to Usuman’a successor. Until the 
establishment of the BKtish Protectorate, the Fulani 
Empire extended over what is rww the Northern Region 
of Nigeria with the exception of Bomu and the more 
remote pagan areas. 

As found today in West Africa, the mass of the 
Fulani population, nomhering perhaps six millions, la 
diaseoinated among diverse Negro populations, but 
its main concentrations are found in Fouta Djslon in 
French Guinea, Madna in French Soudan, and Adam* 
awa in the Northern Region of Nigeria. This population 
may be divided into three categories: the Pastoral 
Fulani (often called Catde Fulani or Bororo in the 
literature), tbe sedentary Fulani or Pulanin Gida as 
they are called in Kauaa, and the aemi«aedentafy Fulani. 

The Pastoral Fulani have a preponderance of non- 
negroid physical traha—straigbt hair, straight nose, 
thin lips, alight phydque, and li^t reddish-brown skin 
colour; the women are distinguishod by thdr beauty of 
countenance and graceful carriage. In character they 
are exceedingly reserved, distrustful, aod shy, aod 
noted for their diapmulatirtn and finesse. Tbe simple or 
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compound family, which i$ the basic econoisic unit, 
depends for ils livelihood on cattle. The basis of 9ub> 
aistence is milk, which is consumed in various forms 
or sold and exchanged in the markets for cereal foods. 
Milking and marketing are usually done by women and 
girls, herding and watering by men and boys. The 
animals are killed for meat on ceremonial occasions 
only. Pastoral Fulani also manage cattle o^vned by 
settled Fulani or wealthy Plausa, and have the benefit 
of tbs dairy produce together with a proportion of the 
progeny. Conversely, in some areas Pastoral Fulani 
employ herdsmen from the sedentary Fulani or Pagan 
communities. Their dwellings, which are allocated to 
married women, are usually crude beehive huu, or 
simple rectangular shelters, the main components of 
which may be transported on pack animals when camp 
is shifted. Cattle are corralled et night round a smudge 
hre near the shelters, sometimes picketed, with the 
calves tethered separately u s calf rope. Herds are 
trained to scatter into the bush at the herdsmen’s signal. 
The various myths of origin of cattle tell of a water 
Spirit who brought cattle from a river to give to Fulani 
who had endured the rigours of the bush, on condition 
that whenever they were corralled a smudge fire should 
be lit for them. 

The intermediate category of senu-sedentary Fulani 
is made up of Pastoral Fulsoi who have recently or 
temporarily abandoned complete dependence upon 
cattle. It is not uncommon for semi'Sedentary Fulani 
to return to nomadic pastoralism when tbeir herds 
which have been depleted by disease increase suitably, 
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but r&ore usually they becocoe absorbed in the aeden- 
taiy population. 

The sedentary Fulani i« cither community* of 
those who have long ago abandoned pastoralUm, or 
aettlemcDta of Negro ot-dam who apeak the Fulani 
language and thus deacribe tbemaelves la Fulani. In 
general the sedentary Fulani display more negroid 
phyaieal fuiurea than do the paitoral or aemi'scdemary 
groups, owing either to their Negro origin or to long 
periods of interraarriage and concubinage with their 
Negro neighbours. Similarly, adherence to Islamic 
belief and ritual and confonnicy with Islamic legal 
provisiona are encouraged by the aedentary life. Never- 
theleia Islam has affected Pastoral Fulani too. par¬ 
ticularly aince the establiabmeni of the Protectorate, 
and today it it likely that few of cbem could be described 
as pagan. 

The Fulani speak a language (Fufulde) which is 
important for the uodervtandiog of many African lan¬ 
guage problems. Its dsssiScatioii has always bean 
ControveraiaL It was formerly classed either as a Negro 
language (DeUfosea) or as a primitive Hamitic language 
(Meinhof): nowadays it H termed a West Atlantic 
language (Greenberg, Westermann and Bryan, and 
others), its greatest structuni affinities being with 
Serer, Wolof, and Bisfada. Its most striking, and 
anomalous, struetuxal feature links it with Bsntu. This 
is t division of oouta into claseee marked by euffixes 
with which prMtouna have a recognised relatioi^ip. 
Twenty-eight such ^ have heea noted in the four 
or five dialects of Fufulde. Each class contains 
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lUJDes of pajiicular series of objects or categories^ 
though in a less heterogeneous way than in Bantu. 
Thus the sufHx am is applied to liquids, e.g. kotam 
(milk), n^yam (water); o or jo to humans, e.g. ordo 
(leader), gaynaako (herdsman); tl to dirmnutives, e.g. 
birmgel (child); etc, New vocabulary from African and 
non-African languages may be fitted into these classes, 
e.g. Alfu^ajo, of. Arabic (a pilgrim to Mecca); Ajjiaajo, 
cf. Kanuri (a fief holder); l>iypjt>, d. English (a District 
Officer); moiayel, cf. English (a pick-up truck, lit. 'a 
small motor'). 

Giving due weight to classes such as these, and with 
reservatiotu concerning the Bantu vocabulary, the view 
has been put forward that the origin of the Bantu lan¬ 
guages is to be explained on the supposition that a 
language similar to Fafulde was that of a dominant 
group in the midst of Sudanic-spsaking peoplei; and 
that the vocabulary of the latter being assimilated, 
traces of Fufulde-like modes of thought and expression 
persisted in the new group of langusgea which we now 
speak of as Bantu. 


Chapter Sef>en 

KILO-BAMITES AND NILOTES 

As already stated, the Hamites entered Africa—or, if 
the African bypotheais of thdr ori^ be maintained, 
eotered Negroland—lo a long succeaaioti of waves, of 
which the earUeai may have been as far back as the end 
of the pluvial period. It is the purpose of this chapter to 
discuss some of the main results of the mixture of the 
Hamite with the Negro and to dehne aome of the prin¬ 
cipal groups of mixed ancestry to which their invaaions 
gave rise. 

AU these mixed populations art Negro-Hamidc, or 
hamitieixed Negroes (though some of the members of 
the Bantu group carry but link Hamitic blood and 
abow no great aigns of Hamitk culture), with here and 
there no doubt aome pygmy admixture. Until a better 
umioology ia invented, baaed on more preciae know¬ 
ledge than is available at the present time, some such 
grouping as the following seems best; it must, however, 
be noted that the groups are defined by varying criteria, 
that owing to the lack of physical CDcaauremenU lan¬ 
guage plays kr too big a part, and that in this clsasifi- 
cation are included all the people cocunooly called 
Negroes, excepting only the true West African Negro 
and a few peoples proviriDosUy excluded cnainly be¬ 
cause so little is known about »h#fn. 

The mechanism of the origin of the Negro-Hamitic 
peoples will be understood when it is real^ed that the 
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incoming Hamites were pastoral *£urop«aii9’—arri^g 
wave after wave—belter armed as well as quicker 
wilted than the dark agricultural Negroes, for it muat 
be remembered that there was no Bronze Age in Africa, 
and we may believe that the Negro, who it now an 
excellent iron-worker, learnt thia an from the Hamite. 
Diagruiunadeally the proceas may be described as fol¬ 
lows. At first the Hamites, or at least their aristocracy, 
would endeavour to marry Hamilic women, but it can¬ 
not have been long before a series of peoples combining 
Negro and Haroitie blood arose; these, superior to the 
pure Negro, would be regarded with disdain by the 
next incoming wave of Hamites and be pushed farther 
inland to play the part of an incoming aristocracy vis d 
tfis the Negroes on whom they impinged. And this 
process was repeated with minor modifications over a 
long period of time, the psatoralisti always ssseriing 
their superiority over the agriculturists, who consuntly 
tended to leave their own mode of life in favour of 
putoralism or at least to combine it with the latter. The 
end result of one series of such combinations is to be 
seen in the Zulu, of another in the Gsnda, while an 
even more striking result is offered by the symbiosis, to 
use a biological term, of the Hums of Ankole and the 
Iru. Tbc Hums, a tall cattle-owning aristocracy, with 
narrow noses and faces, so unlike the Negro (though 
they always have Negro hair) that Johnston when be 
first saw them thought they were Egyptian soldiers left 
behind by Emin Pasha, live in the country of the 
shorter broader-foced Negro Iru; the latter normally 
provide them with grain, and no doubt in the past there 
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has b«en iatermArruge (wio>«s$ the spiraUy hair of 
even the Hume aristocncy), though st the present 
time each group is said to keep to haelf. 

These ecam^es give a rough idea of the almost io- 
fitiite variety withia the great maas of hamitlcieed 
Negroes, so that it is not surprising that daasi(ication 
is diiEcuIt and its results often so doubtful that even 
main groups present an indistinct edge and the ols 
aerver is compelled to fall back on the relatively easily 
determined facts of language, With this warning the 
following may be regarded as the primary divisions of 
the hamiticiaed N^ro (Fig. 3, p. 165): 

(2) The NUo*Kamites. 

(a) Nilotea, using the term in the rather narrow tense 
defined below (p. 154 f<). 

(3) Bantu. 

Id this Chapter we afaall briefly describe Kilo* 
Hemitea and Nilotea, leaving tbe great maaa of Bantu 
Africa to Chapter 8. 

The Nilo-Hamites are limited to Eaat Africa and 
East Central Africa. They occupy much of Kenya 
Colony, with that part o( Uganda which runs norths 
wards to the Sudan boundary, as well as tome of the 
oonhem portion of Tanganyika. 

As already stated, they have arisen as the result of the 
mixture of Hamits with Negro, and as the name im¬ 
plies they have a conaiderable amount of Hamidc 
ancestry, i.t. dednicely more than almost all tbe Bantu 
and NiJotes. This relative preponderance of the Haxnitic 
side of their ancestry is reflected elike in speech, appox- 
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ance, and culture. They all speak languages of KUotle 
type, and although their skins ace dark their faces are 
generally Negroid rather than Negro, the difference 
being eapecially obvious In the note. Culturally they 
are predominancly pastoralista, indeed many of their 
tribes depend entirely on their herds, leading the semi- 
nomadic life that this entails. Apart from the criterion 
of language there are Bantu tribes that in one r^pect 
or another conform to the conditions just cited, e.g. 
many of the Bantu Kikuyu are no more pure Negroes 
than are the Nilo«Kimitic but sedentary Nandi, while 
the pastoraJism of the Bantu-speaking Hums Is at least 
comparable with that of the NUo-Haicutlc Masai. 
Tl» NiJo-Hamites in fact speak Nilotic languages 
with Kamitic elements, and are predominantly pet- 
toral Negroids; it may be added that their eictreme 
range is from the neighbourhood of Lake Rudolph in 
Kenya in the north to $* or b* S. in Tanganyika 
territory. 

The chief tribes are the Maeai, the Nendi group 
(comprising Nandi, ICipsigis or ‘Lumbwa*, Keyo or 
Elgeyo, Pokot (better known as Suk), Barabajg and 
Dorobo), and the Te*o group (Teso, Kuman, Kara- 
mojong, Turkana, and Toposa). All these tribes are 
moderately tall and slender, long-headed—though not 
so long-headed as the tall Negroids (NUotea) of the 
Nile Valley, with whom al!u>itiea may be traced vis the 
Lotuko and Bari—sometimes narrow-faced, and with 
noses (and indeed features generally) which are far re¬ 
moved from those of the true Negro. The Masai, 
Nandi, Kipsigis, and Suk, perhaps because we know so 
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little tbouc the other Nik^Uamitk tribes, are to be 
regarded as spectiUy t^pica) of the group. 

Physically these tribes are taB. their avenge suture 
beiflg 68 inches. Masai, Nandi, and Turkana give a 
cephalic index of 73 ^ 4 ^ but the Suk are mesocephaUc 
with an index of about 77. The notes of the Masai 
are narrower than thoee of Hk other tribea juat cited, 
the Maaai beiog mesorrlune, and the Nandi, Suk, and 
Turkana platyrrhine. 

Ignoring for the purpoae of description recent 
changes forced on the o'tbtt aa the result of European 
colonisation, the Masai and Turkana arc nomadic 
herdsmen, as probably all their congeners once were, 
but at the present day the Kipei^, hiU Suk, and Teas 
are sedentary, leading an agricultural life in addition to 
owning cattle. The majority of the renuining tribes arc 
best described aa aemi»cMmadic and are doubtless on 
the way to becooung of fixed habiut, Uko the Nilotea, 
even if cattle remain tbeir chief interest. 

The men of (he NikHKamites for the moet part have 
very little clothing; gtrb and women wear well-dressed 
leather petticoats of socne length, often edged with 
beeds, and whenever they can afford it a great maa of 
brass wire in coOs on the wrists and arms and especially 
round the neck, coming low on the cheat. The great 
majority, perhaps all these tribes, remove Che lower 
inciaors. The Maaai and all the Nandi group practise 
clitoridectomy and, with miaorexc^tiooa, circumcision. 

It is impoesible to ex^gerate the importance of their 
cattle Co the Masai and kindred tribes; not only must 
their practical function be considered, but also their 
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ceremonial value, indeed the prominence that graae has 
in ritual among these tribes is due to the fact that it ia 
the food of their beloved animals. HoJlis gives a trana- 
latioo of a Masai text: 

*Ai wid} people, etch cow is known by name; there is 
■ saying . . . one cow resembles a man's head ... if a 
man has a cow which he loolea after and it bears, it 
enables him to live, for he can marry end have children 
and thus become rich. . , , Whenever there is a drought 
the women fasten griss on their clothes and olTer up 
prayers to God.. . . Whenever warriors return hrom a 
raid and it is desired to preiie those who have killed some 
of the enemy, a girl takes a amalJ gourd of milk and 
having covered it with green grass sprirtkles it ever 
them.. . . The Masai love grass very much, for they say. 
''Cod gave us cattle and grass, we will not separate the 
things Cod hsa given us.**' 

Among the Suk, and this may be true of the other 
tribes, cattle are so important that if an adjective stands 
by itaelf the noun it quaMea ta always understood to be 
'cow\ Again, In Suk even the skin of an ox has a differ¬ 
ent word to the skin of any other animal, and the verb 
to drink, if the fluid be irulk, is dilTerent from the word 
meaning to drink any other liquid, while an ordinary 
gourd has a name different from that of one used to 
collect milk. Moreover, milk ia so sacred aruong the 
Nandi, who It will be remembered are agricultunsta as 
well as paatoralists, that special precautions are taken to 
prevent the mixing of milk and meat in the stomach; 
thus when meat has been eaten, no milk may be drunk 
for twelve hours, and then only after salt and water have 
been swallowed. 
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The Masai dwdliDg-buC, called enk-^i, i$ of a 
peculiar type, rather like a long, fiat-roofed tunnel of 
brushwood and mod, divided into family compart¬ 
ments each with its own door; the whole is surrounded 
by a thorn fence, and the cattle herded within this at 
night- The Nandi and the agricultural Suk may be said 
to live in garden settlementa, etch man Jianng his own 
homestead in or ne*r his fields of grain. Near the huts 
are the gtantriea, and here and there the tUaroinei, the 
communal sleeping-place* of the unmarried warriors. 
Here the unmarried girls visit the young men, staying 
with them for a few days at a time. No roamed women 
may sle^ in these butt, which are looked after by the 
girii while their loren are away at war or raiding. 
There is slso an tssembly, or club-house, frequented 
by the warriors and in which the dd men drink beer. 
Youths and girls generally live In huts by tbemselvea or 
with old women. A roan will keep a few head of cattle 
near his house, but for moat of the year the greater pert 
of the cattle are herded on the graaing grounds, neces¬ 
sarily St some distance from the culdvacion. Although 
the Nandi also were primarily herdsmen, with a mode 
of life resembling that oi the Maaai, they are now cap¬ 
able agricolturista, though cattle-herding is still the 
chief occupation ajid interest of the men, and their 
attitude towards cattle is that of the Masai. 

Among all these tribes, besides the ordinary func¬ 
tional divisions of boys, wirriore, and elders, there is s 
well-developed system of age-iets. Among the Nandi 
all boys who are drcumcised during a period of four 
years belong to a named age-set; within this those dr- 
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cumcjAed ID one year form e diviaioD known as ‘£re' 
from the fire In the hut where they were secluded dur> 
ing their initiation. There are aeveo aet-name$ which 
recur in regular order. At the close of the four-year 
period the initiates together enter the warrior grade 
and are expected to go out on cattle raids against the 
neighbouring tribes. Every fifteen years a great cere¬ 
mony is held at which one warrior set formally hands 
over this responsibility to its successor. The dste of this 
ceremony does not coincide with the completion of a 
new age'Set* and in practice the new warriors begin 
their fighting life, and the older of their predecessors 
retire from active warriorhood, before it has been 
held. Thus there are periods during which members 
of two seta are in the warrior grade. The members of 
I single age-set often differ widely in biologies! age, 
since, though circumcision should ideally take place 
at puberty, each circumcision period ia followed by an 
interval of ten or eleven years during which no initis- 
tiona take place. All the adult bacliclors^ l.e. warriors, 
collect together, and the orkoiyot, chief 'medicine-man' 
(p. 14S), strangles (some say slaughteri) a white bul¬ 
lock; the meat Is eaten by the men of the older age*set. 
each of the younger grade cutting a amall ring from the 
hide and putting this on one of hJs lingers. The orAc^r 
stands near a stool about which is heaped cow*dung 
studded with the fruit of a particular shrub. The mem¬ 
bers of the older age-set stand up, while the younger 
warriors, who are now receiving the control of the 
country, ait down. On a signal from the orkotyct the 
outgoing age-set divest themselves of the warrior's akin 
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Acd put on the fur garments of cbe elders. The new coa* 
troUers of the coontiy are then informed that the safety 
of the land and the welhire of the inhabitants are in 
their hands, and are aolemaly warned to guard the land 
of their fathers. 

Among the Masai the young warriors subsist entirely 
on milk, meat, and blood; they may not smoke, nor 
touch intoaeanta. They live in their own villages with 
tbeir mothers, some of their sisters, and immature 
unmarried girls who are their loven. A man does not 
become an elder until be marries, which in old days 
might be peetponed until he was over thirty. 

There is no organisation rtaembhng agC'ieta among 
women, but the girla are instructed in their privileges 
and duties at the time that cUtoridectomy is performed 
tnd during their period of seclusion. 

In all these tribes the •gs'set must be looked upon 
not only as (be organisarion by which the country is 
run, but also as the instrument of nuUtary operations, 
i.e. in the main, of raids, and it nay be due to the 
respect which the Masai fonys inspired that tbeir 
customs appear to have been adopted Co a considerable 
extent by such East African Bantu tribes as the Kambs, 
Taita, Kikuyu, and Chaga (p. 196). 

Among the Nilo>Hainites the wdy oUtce with poien> 
tially tribal aasodtrion is that of the "mcdicine-mtn’. 
The Nandi orkffiyot, whose o6>ce and functions are 
similar to and derived from those of the Masai olahaani, 
is the principal medkine'iDan and supreme chief of the 
race; be la a drriner and foretella the future, interprets 
dreams, and Is skilled in the interpretation of omens 
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ADd the Averting of ill luck. The Nandi bok to their 
orkotyoi for inaQuctbn when to plaot their crops; be 
obiauia rain for them; through him women and cattle 
are fruitful, and no war^party could expect to meet with 
eucceaa unless he approved of the expeditbn. It la 
obvious then that hia powers and functbns are much 
the aame as those attributed by the ShiUuk to their king 
(pp. t53'6o); yet thia parallel is not altogether true, for 
although the person of the orhmyot is usually regarded 
as sacred, Kimnyole was clubbed to death by hb own 
people in z3po on account of the caltmiiies^-farrune, 
aiekneaa. and a raid tn which $00 warrbn perished— 
for wliich he was held responsible, 

The Nilo-Hamitea generally believe in a God associ¬ 
ated with the firmament. By the Masai this being is 
known as Nsiteru'Kop. the Beginner of Things, the 
Creator of the present order, though now, like so many 
African deities, he takes comparatively little interest in 
his world. In fact the word Eng'Si, a term used inde¬ 
finitely and impersonally but especially applied to the 
rain, the sky, snd volcsnoes, seems to be applied to the 
power to whom the Masai pray. We have rather more 
information concerning the Nandh here the eupreme 
deity ia Alia, asiociated with the sun, who dwells in the 
sky, created man and beast, is acknowledged a bene¬ 
factor, and to whom prayers axe addressed. There are 
also gods associated with the thunder, who probably 
correspond to Hat—the rain—of the Suk. According to 
some accounts Hat is himself the supreme God and 
Lord of life and death. But in fact the real force in 
Nandi religbn is the ancestors, who are the mediators 
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between man and Aaj$» and as such are the mam> 
springs of tbc political structure as well They are 
propitiated by offerings whenever necessary. 

Of actual prayers we know little; perhaps the most 
precise information refers to the Nandi» among whom 
there is i definite attitude of prayer, the commonest 
petitioA running somewhat as follows: 

'God, I beseech thee cover the children and the 
cattle; do 1 not approach thee morning and evening? 
... Spirits of our ancestors, 0 gtiard usl* 

And when the warriors arc on e raid their mothers 
will apit towards the sun in the early morning, crying 
cut, 'Alia, give us health!' 

The Kipaigis, with (he exception of some clans which 
expose the bodies to the hyenas, bury the dead of both 
sexea. Among both Kipsigis and Suk ciderly males are 
buried in the cattle pen. The Nandi bury ah very old 
and very young. Otherwise the following ia the normal 
Nandi practice. After death the body is carried at night¬ 
fall a few hundred yards to (he north of the hut and 
placed on the ground, a man being laid on hii right side» 
a woman on her left. When depositing the body the 
relsiives cry: 'Hyenas, come and eat!' If on a visit on 
the fourth day after death the body has not been dis¬ 
turbed, a goat ia killed and some of the meat placed on 
or near the corpse to attract the attention of the wild 
beasts, but should the latter still not come it is inferred 
that the deceased has been killed by witchcraft, and 
steps are taken to discover who is responsible. It is 
worthy of note that it is no part of tbc duties of the 
orkoiyot to determine who is guilty, and in this as in 
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many oth«T respects he differs notsbly from the 'witch> 
doctor’ of the B&ntu tribes of South Africs. 

Although nor tnie Nilo-Haroltes it is convenient to 
give here (for the reasons sec forth on p. i6j)> 4 shore 
description of the Bari' snd Lotoko-ipcsking tribes. 

PhyrictUy the Bsri sre tall men with an avenge 
stature of 68 inches snd a cephalic index of from 73 to 
74, while the Baxi-spesking tribe* of the weat bank are 
consistently shorter, and rou^dc^headed, the height of 
Kakwa and Fajelu being about 66 inches with a cephilic 
index ranging round 76. 

Of the social organisation and beliefs of these west* 
bank Bari-apeaking tribes we know little or nothing. 
Of the Bari of che eastern bank we can say that they are 
divided into a number of clans with patrilineal deaeent> 
some of these clans having auch relationship to animals 
that it seems reasonable to suppose that they once had 
a tetemie organization. Here again the rain*maker is the 
head of the tribe, though his position is very different 
from that of the divine king of the Nilotes, for when he 
failed to produce rain he was incontinently slain and a 
more satisfactory and competent ruler sought. Besides 
the rain-maker there are chiefs whose native name 
signihes 'fother of the land’ (pp. 51,53), the term being 
applied to the man, or his dcicendants, who first 
cleared end planted a particular territory, and in virtue 
of this performs certain magical rites before sowing, 
during the growing of the crop, or before hunting. It is 
on account of their magical powers that these 'fothers* 
are of importance, since without them no success could 
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be expected in hunting or gardening, and even fishing 
hs9 ita 'fathers'. The ceremonies to produce rain are 
rather eisborate» but the essential features seem to be 

the pouring of water and oil on to certain rain-stones_ 

uauaJly of quartz—and then the smearing of these with 
the contents of the stomach of a sacrificed goat. A sum¬ 
mary account of the process ran as fellows: 

'The rain-maker has certain green and white stones in 
• pot. He washes these in water end places themt on a 
big stone {discovered later to be an old grincistonej. He 
amesrs the raln-fione with simifn oil and sacrifices s 
black goat near the stone. Then he, hii assistants, and 
the old men eat of titis and the rmn comes.' 

It may be added that this ceremony would commonly 
take place at the grave of a rain-making ancestor, or at 
a apecial shrine which was probably associated v^ith 
him. 

The Lotuko-speaking tribes include the Lotuko and 
the Laogo. These tribes are dolichocephalic, with in¬ 
dices ranging from 73 to something over 74, the Lotuko 
being tall, about 70 inches, while their congeners are 
some a inches shorter. They are divided into totemic 
clans with patrilineal descent, the most obvious feature 
of their toteoiism being the strongly held belief that at 
death every individual becomes his clan animal. Almost 
all that is known of these tribes applies especially to a 
particulargroup of Lotuko, whose ‘capital’is Tarangole. 
This conuDunity has crocodile, monkey, elephant, 
white ant, and snake clans; of these the crocodUe is the 
most powerful, and to this clan its rain-makers belong. 
Rain-making is an extremely complicated series of 
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ceremonies, and here again the chiof part i» played by 
rain^atooes, with certain sacred spears as subsidiaries, 
the water in which these are laid being brought from a 
sacred pool where live the crocodiles incarnating the 
cain'making ancestors. 

The burial customs of this group are particularly 
interesting, affording as they do an example of the 
rather widely spread belief that the reproductive energy 
and prosperity of the people is in some way aaaoeistad 
vnth the digging-up of ^e bones of the dead, done 
among the X/Otuko from three to months after 
death. Another interesting feature is the very rapid 
burial practised, followed by the eonitruction of the 
nam$isrty an object which can only be regarded as a 
very rough and degenerate representation of the corpse, 
in connexion with which the hrit mourning rites sre 
held. It is difheult to resist the belief that the namtiera 
repreienti a list abortive attempt to preserve the corpse 
for these ceremonies, in other words a once attempted 
but now forgotten mununihcation. 

The aecond great group of hamiticized Negroes are 
the Niloics (Pig. 3, p. 165), geographically limited to 
the Nile Valley or its immediate neighbourhood, where 
they extend from some aco miles south of Khartum to 
Lake Kiogo, one group, the Luo (or Nilotic-spcaking 
Kavirondo, as opposed to the Bantu-speaking Kavir- 
ondo), even reaching the north-east shores of Lake 
Victoria. Although they extend into Uganda, their 
centre is the Sudan, where they constitute by far the 
strongest of the racial units into which the blacks of the 
L 
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Hilc Valley can be divided. But before describing the 
Nilotes it will be convenient to say something about the 
general racial problem presented by the Nile Basin. 

The Nilotes speak a Sudanic language, as do all the 
tribea of the Nile area, but within this great language 
family so many variations occun even in the Nile 
Valley, that taking into consideration our relatively 
limited knowledge of physical characters considerable 
interest attaches to Westermann's attempt to classify 
them on linguistic grounds, it being understood that he 
uses the word ‘Nilotic* to signify no more than ‘apper^ 
taining to the Nile basis', while the anthropologist, as 
will shortly be clear, uses the term to signify a well- 
defined physical type sssocisted with a particular 
culture. Weitermsnn’a elasiificadon is as follows; 

t. The High Nilotic group, eompriaing Mittu, Madi, 
Abukaya, Abaka, Luba, Wira, Leodu, and Mcru. 

a. The Middle Nilotic group, comprising Shilluk, 
Anuak, Beir, Jur, Belanda, and many of the peoples of 
Eastern Uganda, Acholi, Lango, Aturu, and Jaluo. 

3. The Low Nilotic group, comprising Dinka and 
Nuer, 

It will be noted that this clairihcation though of 
wider geographical scope yet embraces the whole area 
of the Sudan, although the Bari, with their numerous 
*$ul>-tribes', and the Lotuko-speaking tribes are not 
cnentioaed. Westermann classifies the former with the 
tribes called Nilo-Hamltes in this volume, i.e. with the 
Mass!, Turkana, etc., to which he would also assign 
the Lotuko-speaking tribes. With this grouping before 
us we can delimit the Nilotee in the racial sense as com- 
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prising, among other peoples, the ShiUuk, Anuak, 
L«ngo, Luo of the Bahi-aUGhazal and of Kenya» che 
Dinko, and che Nuer. The Acboli and Belanda no doubt 
are o£ Nilotic origin, but in the former certainly and 
perhaps in the latter the physical characters have been 
modified by mixture with a foreign stock or stocks, and 
this may be true of the Lange. In the High Nilotic 
linguistic group the majority of Westermann*s con¬ 
stituents, with the possible exception of the Madi, 
constitute a little-known group of inter-Congo-Nile 
tribes which have yet to be investigated. 

Physically the Nilotei-^whose most typical repre¬ 
sentatives are the ShUluk and Dinka-^ire call, 'black' 
dolichoeephali, with an average stature of 70 inches 
or perhaps a little over, and a very long head with a 
cephalic index of about 72. The Hamitfc element may 
be strongest in the Shllluk, among whom it is not un¬ 
common to meet men with clear-cut features, including 
prominent foreheads, thin Ups, noses with high bridges, 
and nostrils that ire by no means Aaring. Indeed the 
majority of ShUIuk arc very obviously Negroid rather 
than Negro, while in spite of their dark skin and their 
no doubt preponderant Negro blood the Nilotei are 
culturally hir more Hsmitic than Negro, being so 
essentially pastoral that it is a commonplace chat the 
Dinka generally fail to grow even enough grain to keep 
themselvea comfortably in meal and beer from one 
harvest to another. 

The men for the most part go naked, and even where 
this is not the case the genitals are left uncovered; the 
women wear leather aprons In ^ent and behind. The 
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lower incisora tn generally removed^ and cicatiices on 
the forehead are the rule; these probably are, or at one 
time were, tribal marks. In ooniradisiincdon to cheir 
neighbours on the Congo side of the NU^Congo divide 
{p. 78) bumaji sacrihce Is very rare and cannibalism 
is unknown, Psychically the Nllotcs show an aloofness 
and pride of race, vnth a lack of desire for European 
clothes or trade objects which is probably unparalleled 
elsewhere in Africa. Their predominant pastoreUam Is 
reflected in the almost religious esteem in which they 
hold their cattle, Among the Dinka there is 0 well- 
delined initiation ceremony at which tJte father of the 
young man presents his son with a bull, and It la no 
exaggeration to say that the youth attaches himself 
ao strongly to this animal that the procesa called by 
peycholcgists 'idemifleation’ takes place; he will pass 
hours singing to and playing with his bull, he will be 
known to his associates by the nsme of his bull, and the 
death of the latter is a true bereavement. It is not then 
surprising thst cattle are not killed for meat except on 
ceremonial occasions, the diet of the Nilotee being 
mainly milk and grain. As among the pastoral tribes 
of South Africa, women, except aroong the Dinka 
and Nuer, have practically no dealings with the cattle 
during the period of their sexual life, the care of the 
animals being entrusted entirely to the men and boys. 

The broad spear is the typical weapon of the Nllotea, 
though some Dinka Id the west of the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
have bows and arrows, presumably borrowed from 
theix non-Nilotic neighbours. The Dlrika of the Sudd 
aod some of the Nuer are great huoters of the hippo- 
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potamiia» its flesb fonning a considerable part of their 
diet. 

The social organization of the Nllotea varies 
tribe to tribe. The Dinka present a congeries of tribes* 
not only occupying the banka of the Nile but extending 
inT into the baain of the fiahr^eUGhazal, all inde^ 
pendent and with no evidence of ever having come 
under one leader. They have a clan organization with 
patrilineal totems. The less numerous Shilluk (though 
they number some 100,000) are united into a strong 
nation with a king who is supreme spiritual and tern- 
poral head* and if they ever were totemiitic in the 
typical lenae in which the Dinka are, this is not so at 
the present day. One of the functions of the Shilluk 
king and of the Dinka tribal headman is to make rain* 
so that they belong to that class to which Sir Jsmes 
Frazer hu applied the term of 'Divine King'. Ic is on 
account of the typical character of the divine kingship 
among these tribes, and the part which its existence 
among them has played in our knowledge of this insti¬ 
tution, that somewhat undue spice must be allotted to 
the subject. 

Our knowledge is most complete with regard to the 
Shilluk king. Formerly he was not allowed to go into 
battle, and even now he keeps up considerable state 
and rctaios much of his old authority, while be is 
offidally allowed an armed bodyguard. He rules his 
people from Fashoda (about 8 miles from the Fashoda 
of history, of which the true name is Kodok) and no 
more eloquent evidence of his power can be offered 
than the imposing artificial mound upon which stands 
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his homestead. To understaod the divine nature of the 
hing it is necessary to digress to the beginnings of the 
Shilliifc nation. This traces its origin to one Nyakang, 
who, with his followers, spUt from the parent stodc, 
then inhabiting part of the Eastern Bahr-e)*Ghazal, 
and, wandering forth and conquering as he went, was 
strong enough to found a dynasty and nation. Hyakang 
ii the (rue culture hero of the Shilluk, and like so many 
great men (for he must be regarded as historical, and 
probably lived in the early seventeenth century) he did 
not die but vanished in a great wind. Semi'divine or 
divine honours have been paid to him since his dis¬ 
appearance, and in each king his spirit is supposed to 
be immanent, this immanence being at once the origin 
of and the reason for the kingly prerogative, As incar¬ 
nating the spirit of Nyaksng it is the king who is con¬ 
sidered to be ultimately responsible for the well-being 
of his country and hit people, and it was in order that 
the spirit might be housed in s thoroughly healthy body 
that the habitual practice of the ShiUuk was to alay 
their king directly he showed signs of ill-health, or even 
of such gradual senescence at was evidenced by in¬ 
ability to satisfy his large number of wives. For it was 
felt (hat if the divine spirit were to inhabit a body that 
was not fully vigorous this lack of vigour might be 
communioated to the immanent spirit Itself, when with 
the diminisbing vitality of the king the cattle would 
sicken and fail to bear their increase, the crops would 
rot in the fields, and men, stricken with disease, would 
die in ever-jncreaaing numbers. Before discussing the 
death of (he king and the iostallatlon of the new ruler 
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it i$ necessary to poiat out that the spirit of Kyakang 
enters the king at his installation: there is no question 
of the congenital presence of the divine spirit, nor is 
the immanence of Nyakang in any strict sense ccm> 
parable to the horaka of the holy men of Islam described 
in Chapter 6. 

According to ShiUuk folk-lore there was once a 
period when any man of the royal family who could 
slay the king might reign in hia stead, and this is given 
as the origin of the still eaUting practice that the king 
sleepa by day and is awake at night, for it waa only 
at night, when alone or with hia women, that his life 
might have been attempted with hope of success. The 
ShiUuk tell of grim Ughts around the huta of the royal 
wives, neither the king nor hii assailant calling for 
asaistanee, for it was said to b« s point of honour for the 
matter to be settled in single combat. Many ShiUuk 
will give some such account, but it is certain that this 
was not the practice in recent times, when the leading 
port in killing the king was taken by membera of certain 
families, called ororo, aaid to be descendants of the 
third ShiUuk king. Perhaps In quite recent times the 
king was strangled, certainly a few generations ago he 
was walled up in a but and allowed to perish. Which¬ 
ever process was adopted there was an interregnum of 
some months sfter hia death. An effigy of Nyalung was 
then brought to Fashoda from a shrine at Akunva near 
the northern limit of the ShiUuk country. The messen¬ 
gers also brought with them a four-legged stool, said to 
have belonged to Nyakang, and the central act of the 
installation of the new king was the placing of the cfhgy 
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of Nyakang upon the stool for a short time, the king 
seating hifiMolf in its place immediately the effigy was 
withdrawn. It would seem that this part of die cere¬ 
mony can have no other purpose than the transmission 
of the spirit of Nyakang to the new king, and this, the 
only example known in which there is direct evidence 
cf the trsnsmission of the spirit, affords the most inter¬ 
esting testimony to the perspicacity of Frazer, who in 
the hrst edition of Ths Goldsn Bough (published in ^ 
1890) pointed out that the ceremony st Nemi, upon 
which he based bii conception of Divine Kings, implied 
the passage of something which might well be regarded 
as a divine or semi-divine spirit. I 

As might be expected, the Shilluk king is responsible | 
for the great rain ceremony at Fashoda, when, through 
Nyakang, the God In the Firmament is adjured to send 
rain, and the king's repreasntativei perform this and 
other important ceremonJea in his provincial areas. 

The rain-makers of the Dinka—equally divine kings 
—were not killed until so oM that rhey themselves sug¬ 
gested this course, believing that they \vere no longer 
fit to advise or lead their people. The rain-miker would 
then lie on a stretcher, and allow himself to be placed 
in the grave which bad already been prepared for him; 
there he would remain for perhaps twenty-four hours, 
from time to time reciting accounts of his deeds and 
giving advice to the tribesmen who crowded around. 

Then, when his strength was failing him and he felt 
that he had no more to say, he would tell his people to 
cover him, and be would soon suffocate. It was con¬ 
sidered absolutely necessary chat this course should 
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be taken; a Dinka rain-maker when asked whether he 
would not prefer to die a natural death indignantly 
repudiated the idea, pointing out that if he were not 
killed ceremonially hJa aon could not succeed him and 
the tribe would lack a rain-maker. 

South of the Dinka both banka of the f^ile are occu¬ 
pied by a number of tribea speaking dialects of the Bari 
language. The true Bari have commonly been cUased 
as Nilotes, and (hey do in some respects resemble tha 
Dinka, with whom no doubt their norcbam sub-tribea. 
especially the Shir, have mixed to a certain extent. Yet 
on the whole (heir kinahip is rather with the KU^ 
Hamitic tribes of Bast Africa, and like tbeae they apeak 
a Hamitic language, though they cannot themselves 
be described as Nilo-Hamites. This ia equally true of 
a group of tribes lying eastwards of tha Bari, all speak¬ 
ing dialects of a common language and who from the 
name of their best known tribe may be called the 
Lotuko-speaking peoples. Short accounts of both Bari 
and Lotuko have been given on p. 15 {>3. 



Chapter Eight 
BANTU 

Thb Bantu are a cdn|eric6 of peoples, belonging 
precJominantly to Central and Southern Africa, named 
fr^ia and deBned by the peculiar type of language that 
they apeak, which U generally considered to have 
originated in the neighbourhood of the Great Lakes. 
Apart from the Intcrlacustrine Bantu (p. 19a) the in¬ 
fusion of Hamitie blood which different iatca thorn from 
the true Negro la atrongeet in the east and aouth, weak¬ 
est in the west and north. Thanks to the amount of 
study that haa been given to the Bantu languages it it 
possible to draw a line representing tho Bantu bound¬ 
ary with tolerable accuracy (Fig. s, p, xs f.). Though 
it is leas eaay to define it in words, an attempt leads to 
some such result m the following: 

Starting in the west from the sea coast at the mouth of 
the Rio del Rey (separating Southern Nigeria from the 
Cameroons) the Una runs north-east along the bound¬ 
ary, thence south and eui with many irregularities to 
the south-east comer of the Cameroons. From here it 
piaies eastwards across the French and Belgian Congo, 
eoutb of the Welle River to the head of Luke Albert. It 
crosses Lake Kioga, passing aouth of the peak of the 
filgoo to follow the eastern hinterland of Lake Victoria 
to its south-eaatern corner. Thence it passes irregularly 
across Tanganyika Territory, northwards to the hinter¬ 
land of Mombasa, whence a long narrow enclave runs 
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north-west to Mt. Konya, crosses the river Tana and 
runs northwards to the mouth of the Juba River, in* 
eluding between these two rivers only a narrow coastal 
aonc, 

The Bantu, who are defined on purely linguistic 
criteria, thus occupy the southern twothirda of black 
Africa, and the term primarily implies no more than 
that the tribes included speak languages characterized 
by a division of nouns into claasea distinguished by 
their prefixes (usually !a-x5), absence of grammatical 
sex'gendcr, and the existence of alliterative concord, 
the prefix of each class (noun-class) being repeated in 
some form or another in all words agreeing with any 
noun of that cltaa in the sentence. It is the reappear¬ 
ance of the prefix in every word in agreement with the 
noun that givea the alliterative effect known by this 
term. Hence the prefixes of any given class or 'prlnci- 
piation’ of nouns will reappear with every adjective, 
verb, or pronoun agreeing with the noun, as may be 
illustrated by the Zulu aentenee: 

V^tu^niu w-aiu emit-A/s u^ya^bonakaia ri-ffi-randu 
Man cur handsome he appears we him love. 

Utttu is the singular prefix of the class to which the word 
ntu, man, belongs, the plural prefix being ba (the 
initial vowel according to Melnhof is a later addition), so 
that in the plural the sentence just given will run: 

Aba-ntu b-ttu aba-hIt ba-ya-bonakola si-ba-tanda 
People our handsome they appear we them love. 

For other details concerning the Bantu languages 
the reader la referred to Professor Werner’s book, 
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QMncioned in the Bibliography, from which the example 
quoted is taken. 

Even more simply the Bantu might be defined as all 
those 'blacks’ who use some form of the root niu for 
human being; with the plural prefix this becomes ba-nty 
(Bantu), ie. the men [of the tribe]', whence the term 
under which the whole great group has passed into 
anthropological literature. 

But although the Bantu are delimited on linguistic 
criteria, yet where Bantu and non-Bantu tribes are 
neighbours it may be found that certain physical qutli* 
dea are to such a degree characteristic of each linguistic 
group that vrithio particular areas a terminology based 
on language alio serves to differentiate physical groups. 
The Cameroons (p. iSq) offer an example. Apart, 
therefore, from its linguistic value the term Bantu when 
locally applied may come to have a fairly precise 
physical significance (and this argument applies to a 
greater or leas extent to most of the ocher great families 
of Africa with a linguistic terminology). 

On a basis primarily of geographical distribution, but 
taking into account cultural and, to a lesser extent, his¬ 
torical factors, the Bantu may be grouped as follows: 

( 1 ) Eastern Bantu, stretching Uganda in the 
north, through Kenya Colony, Tanganyika Territory, 
Northern Bhodesia. Nyaaalaod, and Moaarnbique 
north of the Zambesi. 

(Z!) Southern Bantu, south of the Zambesi and 
Kunenc Rivers; a vast region including Southern 
Rhodesia, southern half of Mozambique, east and cen¬ 
tral parts of the Uoion of South A^ica, Swaziland and 
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Bechuaiuland Frocectoratea, Basutoland, and South- 
West Africa- 

(III) Wftatem Bantu, from the Atlantic north of the 
Kunenc River to North-West Rhodesia and the Rift 
Valley (the line of the Great Lakes), and extending in 
the north-weat to French West African posacasiona and 
the Southern Cameroons. 

It muac, however, be realised that thia classificaHon 
though uieful, is so rough u to suffer from over* 
simpliiication, The EaaUrn Cantu fall naturally into 
three divisions: (a) Northern or Intcriacustritie, in 
Uganda and North-Wcit Tanganyika, grouped round 
Lake Viewris; (b) North-Eastern, mainly limited to 
Kenya Colony; and (e) Esitern, occupying the remain¬ 
der of the area (I) cited above. The Southern Bantu are 
composed of four dlviaions, delimited on p, 167 f., while 
the Western Bantu should be regarded as composed of 
Central and Western divisions. 

Of the three main groups of Bantu the Southern and 
Western are spread over the largest areas and numeri¬ 
cally are by ftr the most imporfanr. Yet of the Jattcr we 
know comparatively little, indeed it is of the Southern 
and Interlaeusrrine Baatu only that we can be said to 
have any considerable organised knowledge, and even 
here this applies only on the sociological side, sines 
once more it must be emphasised that published 
physical measurements arc almost entirely lacking. 
Somewhat iJlogically then we shall begin our account 
of the Bantu by considering the Southern group; 
only after this shall we briefly describe some of the 
best known tribes of the other groups and allude to 
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such of thcii cultural features as are particularly 
intereediig. 

The Southern Bantu easily outnumber all other 
groups of the native inhabitants of South Africa and 
are about four times as numeroua aa the European 
population of the country. In the Union of South Africa 
itself they number over nine million (1955 estimate), 
reaching a total of between twelve and thirteen million 
if the population of Basutoland. Swaziland. Southern 
Rhodesia, Dechuanaland Protectorate, and South-West 
Africa be includedi with roughly another million in 
Mozambique south of the Zambesi River. These 
Southern Bantu are divided politically into a very 
large number of tribal units, each with its own dis¬ 
tinctive nsme but without any general or collective 
names of their own embracing closely allied peoples. 
In mode of life, social organization and religious syatem 
all the Southern Bantu show certain broad resem¬ 
blances, but in details of history, language, and various 
aspects of culture there arc a number of imporiant 
diEerences, which permit of their being cltssihed into 
four main groups: 

{Ila) Northern. The Shona peoples of Southern 
lUiodesia and of Mozambique immediately south of 
the Zambesi as far as the Sabi River; th«r main lin¬ 
guistic aubdivisions are the Zezuni, Manyika. Karanga, 
Kalanga, Korekore, and Ndau. 

(II6) Eastern, Chiefly in tbe coastal region south and 
east of the Drakensberg Mountains, extending from 
about the Sabi Rivet on the north into the Cape 
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Province in the south. This group consists of two msin 
subdivisions, Ngunj snd Tsonga. The former include 
the Cape Nguni of the Ciskei and Transkei (Xhosa, 
Themba, Mpondo, etc,), together with the *Fingo’, 
fugitive remnants of tribe* broken up in Natal during 
the great inter-tribal wart at the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century; the Natal Nguni or ‘Zulu* of Natal and 
Zululand, with their oiTshoot the Ndebele (Tebclo) of 
Southern Rhodesia; the Swazi of Swaziland and the 
Eaacem Transvaal; and the Transvaal Ndebele' of 
Central and Northern Transvaal, The I'aonga, sub¬ 
divided into Tsonga, Ronga^ and Tawa, are found 
chiefly in Mozambique, with offshoots in Eastern and 
Northern Transvaal. 

(lie) Central. Oceupying the greater portion of the 
high plateau north of the Orange River and to the west 
and north of the Drakensberg Mountains. It also con¬ 
sists of two main divisions, Sotho and Vends. The 
former include the Southern Sotho of Basutoland and 
adjoining districts, the Tswana (Tlhaping, Rolcng, 
Kurutshe, Kwena, Ngwaketie, Ngwato, Tawana, 
Kgatia, etc.) of Bechuanaland and Western Transvaal, 
and the Northern Sotho (Pedi and many others) of 
Central and Northern Transvaal. The Venda are a very 
homogeneous group occupying the Souipansberg dis¬ 
trict of North-Eastern Transvaal. 

(lli) Western. Comprising the Hereto and Anbo 
in Che central and northern districts of South-West 
Africa. Both peoples are divided politically into several 
distinct tribes, though under Goioan rule the Herero 
were united under one paramount chief. 
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Ad already stated, the classthcadon given on p>i65 (. 
is based primarily upon considerations of language 
and culture, both exhibiting appreciable differences 
as between the groups. Physically, the Southern Bantu 
also present a great variety of types: all are essen¬ 
tially Negroes, but since they have a varying amount 
of Hamitic blood and have further mixed to a varying 
extent with Bushmen and other peoples they natu¬ 
rally show a diversity in their physical characters. 
Yet certain Negro characteriilica predominate, especi¬ 
ally the character of the hair. They are, as a rule, well 
built, with atreng muscular hgurea, and graceful bear¬ 
ing and gair, eapecially noticeable in the women, who 
are accuacomed to carry loads on their heads. Tall indi¬ 
viduals are often seen, eapecially among the eutern 
tribes, but it appears from a series of measurements 
taken of mine-labourers in Johannesburg that on cha 
average, the Bantu of South Africa are of medium 
height, nor does there seem to be any noticeable dilfer- 
ence in auture between the various tribal groups, as the 
following figures demonstrate: 


East Coast Natives CTsonga, 
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The whole of the meaauremeota (taken from a MS. 
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by Mr. Tum«f, deposited at the Royal Anthropo¬ 
logical Inedtuce) show that 4,098 South African Bantu 
of all groups and above the age 0/ 21 years had an 
average bdght of about 5 feet 5] Inchea. 

In ekin colour the range is from the black of the 
Swazi to the yellowish-brown of some of the Tewana, 
the latter pointing to a by no means negligible amount 
of intermixture with Bushmen and Hottentota, The 
prevalent colour> however^ ia a dark chocolate, with a 
reddish ground tint. The hair ia uniformly of the 
ordinary Kegro type, abort and typically characterized 
by numeroua often interlocking spirals. The head ia 
generally dolichocephalic; the eyea usually big, black, 
and prominent; the nose vanea^generally low and 
broad, it lometimea bM a well-formed bridge and rela¬ 
tively narrow noatrila. The face ia moderately prog- 
nathoua, the forehead prominent, cheekbones high, 
lipa thick and fleahy. There ia, ta a rule, little hair on the 
face, and the beard doea not come until the middle 
twenties. Baldnesa ia rare, but aome tribea shave the 
head periodically. 

The Negro facinJ type predominates in all groups, 
but aide by aide with it leas characteristic features are 
aometimea seen, especially in the eastern group {supra, 
group Hi), chiefly in the Zulu and the Taonga sections, 
where narrow focea, thin lipa and prominent noses, 
strongly reminiscent of the Hamiiic focial type, occur, 
and it is said that it ia usually these natives who are of 
more than average height. Among the Zulu thia type ia 
said to constitute about 5 per cent, of the population. 
Among the Herero group Zli)—not theAmbo 
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Kamidc strain may be seen in the long £aoe, bng, 
narrow, straight nose and relatively thin Up$» found in 
many individuals with long and lanky build and angular 
shoulders, Again, in the lighter-coloured groups of 
Tswina the abort angular faces of the Bushmen are 
often met with, usually in individuals of lankier and 
weaker bodily build. Such divergent characters Ulus- 
crate to tome extent the nature of the physical strains 
which have modified the original Kegro blood of the 
Bantu peoples. 

Various forms of bodily mutilation are practised. 
Circumcision, as part of puberty ceremonies, occurs in 
all the central cril:M. in the Xhosa section of the eastern 
group, and in the western thbes. It formerly existed 
among the other sections of the eastern group (Zulu, 
Tsenga, and Fingo) as well, but seems to have been 
given up about a century ago, and none of these tribes 
now practise it, nor is it known to have ever occurred in 
the Shona tribes, An equivalent operation on girls, ths 
exact details of which arc hard to determine, exists 
apparently only in the central tribes, Mutilations of the 
teeth, either filing to a point or extraction, are found in 
the western tribes, in the Tionga secUon of the eastern 
group, and in a few of the more northerly and easterly 
Shona tribes (group Ua), Cicatrization is widespread, 
especially in the eastern and northern tribes; how far 
it exists as a common practice in the other groups is 
difficult to determine. Finally may be mentioned the 
practice of amputating part of one of the hngejs, as a 
rule a terminal joint only. This practice occurs ooly in 
the Zulu and Xhosa tribes, although it is also found 
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outside the Bantu, amoag the Bushmen and Hotcencots> 
from \vhom it haa probably been borrowed. Some of 
these forms of mutilation, especially circumcision and 
the extracdon or hling of the teeth, are corrected 
with puberty ceremonies; others seem to be merely 
ornamental. 

PolidcaUy the Soutliern Daniu are grouped into a 
very large number of tribes, a tribe being defined for 
this group la a community, the members of which form 
a social and political organizotlon under the govern- 
ment, control, and leaderahip of o chief, who is the 
centre of tribal life. Eaeli tribe haa its own name, and, 
as long as it is independent, its own territory. 

The Southern Soiho (group lie), mainly in Basuto¬ 
land but overlapping into the neighbouring regions, are 
made up of fractions and remnsnea of a large number 
of tribes, mostly oiTshooti of the Kwene, smd are thus 
actually of Tswana stock. It is little more than a hun¬ 
dred years since these tribes were welded together by 
the great chief Moshesh to form the *fiasuto nation*, so 
important a political unit that it is customary to regard 
it as a distinct section. The Pedi (an offshoot of the 
Kgstla) also attained political importance under their 
chiefs, Sekwati and Sekukuni, in the middle years of 
last century, and together with several amaller tribes 
which they dominated must now he regarded as a dis¬ 
tinct section of the Sotbo division. 

The inhabitants of Katal and Zululand (group 11 ^), 
divided originally into more than a hundred small 
separate tribes, each with its own name, are all now 
collectively known as 'Zuluj*, a name derived from one 
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of the tribos which, under the dombadon of Shake, i.e. 
in the early year? of the nineteenth century, abaorbed 
end conquered most of the others end so formed the 
Zulu nation which played so important e part io the 
political history of South Africa in later yeare. Other 
tribee of this eection of historical prominence end im> 
ponenoe, etlU represented in Natal end Zulu land, ere 
the Tetwe, Ngwene, Baci> and Bomvu. 

Bearing in nind the history of Shake and hie Zulu it 
ie easy to see that the history of South-Eastern Africa 
ia a tangled akein of seceaaions, wire, migrations and 
exterminadoni, giving rise to new tribal unite, such ae 
the Kololo (p. aoS). Two more importaoc initancea are 
offered by the Ndebele and NgcAl(nh). In rScq Shake 
defeated Zwide, chief of the Kdwandwe, Some seg- 
menu of the Ndwandwe became part of the expanding 
Zulu aute, others moved off to the north. 

'About tSsi Zwangendsba, who had been for a time 
a iub*chief of Zwide, led • party of refugees north¬ 
eastwards into the region of Delegos Bay . . . [There he] 
found Soshangine, t elsasificatory brother of Zwide, 
hghting with Nasbt, another minor chief, both of them 
[alioj refugees from the rising power of Shake. All chreo 
parties raided the indigenous Tionga peoples and made 
captives fight alongside choir new mssters. Zws4)gendaba 
.. . moved on farther north [tndl in 183s • > • crossed 
over to the north side of the River Zembeel.. . . 

*A few years after Zwsngendaba left Natal, he was 
followed by Msiltkaai, a chief who for a while fought 
under Shaka and then fied from him with his followers. 
They became known ss the Rhodesian Ndebele or 
Mstabele.. . . The Maseko Ngoni [afterwards} broke 
away from Meilikeci.. . . 
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*In about 1845 ZwangendebB df«d. . . . Ncabani, the 
regent, died shortly efrerwards and hie segment ., . 
broke of? from the rest of the group... . [They] went 
north on the ease side of Lake Tang&nyika and evcotuelly 
settled in Ksh&ms District.... A follower of Zwangen- 
dabs called Zulu Gama ... led his segment off to the 
east, where in the vicinity of Songea he met [the] 
Maseke Ngoni. . . . Soon they split apart. Some people 
stayed on In Songeo Distneti others went south and 
eventually rounded the southern end of Lake Nysaa to 
arrive in the Dedaa District of southern Nyesaland, 
where they remain today.... Mpczenl, with [his] seg¬ 
ments, went touch and eventually arrived in Fort 
Jameson District.... The remainder moved off to the 
Bouth-eist [into northern Nynsaland].* (J. A. Barnes. 
Politics in a Chenging Society 1 pp> ?, 16 f,. ai ff.) 

Tribes viry enormously in size, aoznc having from a 
few hundred to at the most a couple of thousand mem¬ 
bers, as in the case of moit of the Tionga, Shona, ond 
Trsnsvai] Tawano uibea, while others sre much larger, 
e.g. in the Tiwana section (lie) the Kwena of the 
Bikwena Reserve number about 40.000, the Tnwans 
39,000, and the Ngwato 100,000; of the Ambo tribes 
(lU) the Ndonga have 65,000 and the Kwanyama 
55,000 members; the Swazi, again, number iSo,000, 
and the *Basuto’ of Basutoland (lie), who are by far 
the largest of all and might more fairly be called a 
nation, number well over half a million. 

The members of the eastern, northern, and western 
groups ususUy Uve in amaJl aeitlemeitts, which arc 
scattered irregularly over the country at some little 
distance apart. Each of these settlements, or kraals, as 
they are commonly called in South Airies, is inhabited 
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by the members of a single domeatic or household 
groupi so that in these tribes the household group is also 
the local group. la the ceotral tribes, on the other hand, 
the people tend to collect together in villages or towns 
embracing a number of different household groups. In 
Basutoland these villegee are numerous and generally 
fairly small, containing from hve to fifty households. 
In Bechuanaland the people of each tribe live in so 
irregular aggregation of numerous household groups, 
clustering closely together and constituting a large 
town often of considerable size. Thus Kanye, the chief 
town of the Ngwaketse, haa a population of 13,000, and 
Scrowe (Ngwato) 16,00c. 

But every household, whether it be a distinct local 
unit or merely psrt of a larger village or town, is dearly 
marlced off from the rest, and in most tribes the house¬ 
hold groups are til srrai^ged on the tame definite plan. 
The central feature is the cattle^fold, a circular en¬ 
closure which is fenced in strongly and io which the 
cattle, sheep, and goats are kept at night. Around this 
at a regular interval apart are ranged the huts of the 
varioua members of the household. Among the Hetero 
and all the eastern tribes with the exception of the 
Teonga section these huts are of beehive shape; in all 
the other tribes (Ambo, central group, northern group, 
and Tsenga) th^ are round, with conical roo&. Each 
hut generally has its ovm small private yard where the 
cooking is done; there is also either a tree, s forked 
stick, acme stones, or some other special spot which 
serves as an ancestral altar. The forked stick may be in 
a hut, at the entrance of the chief hut, or at the main 
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gatew^ of the kraal itseU. There is generally a comioon 
open apace, and usually an enclosure reserved for the 
men, while the whole kraal may be eurrounded by a 
circular, oval, or horae*aboe shaped enclosure or fence, 
made in a variety of waya. 

Among the eastern, northern, and central groupa 
of the Southern Bantu the clana are organized on a 
patriUnaal basla; in the western tribes, on ilie other 
hand, the Ambo clans are matrllineal, while the Hercro 
have a double system of organisation by which every- 
one belongs Co two units, one with patrilineal, the other 
with matriUncal deaeenr, 

In all the eutern tribes the persona belonging to a 
clan bear a common isiim^o, a word which may be 
translated 'praise name* or'ancestral name' and ii used 
for the name of the group. All members of an isihengo 
claim descent from a common ancestor in the male line, 
and the iHbongo is uiutlly the name of this ancestor. 
Thus a group whoso isibongo is Tahesi all claim to be 
direct descendants in the male line from Tahe^i, and 
are collectively known as amaTahesi; and a member of 
this group will often be addresacd at Tihezi'. The 
isibongo of such a group is used as an honorific to or of 
the members of the group; it is a compliment or form 
of politeness to address a man not by hit personal name 
but by bis i^hongo name, and under certain cireum- 
stances no other form of address ia permissible. 

A comroon itibongo imposes various obligations and 
rights upon the persons thus connected; in the first 
plsce, people with the same isibongo may not inter¬ 
marry, i.e. marriage is permitted only between persons 
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nilh different istboffgo. Again, people may drinJt milk 
only with people bearing the same istixm/o as them- 
selves. Among the Zulu and Mpondo, to drink milk 
with a member of another clan it tantamount to pledge 
ing blood-brotherhood with that elan, and would pre¬ 
vent a man from marrying any of ita women. There 
are further apeciat tahooa in some of the aectiotia of this 
group, eapedally the Zulu, pertaining to each 
Our knowledge of tbeae tabooa ia somewhat inadequate. 
Although no marriage is possible between members of 
the same clan, a clan will often break up, a younger 
branch becoming a new clan and taking some more 
immediate ancestor aa irs ifidcftfo, when intermarriage 
between the two groups can take place. 

The central tribes are also divided into groups, the 
members of which have a common name, the irhoAo, 
serving as cognomen and aa a ceremonial and laudatory 
form of address. The rs^oAe la not the name of a 
common ancestor but-^and this holds also for the 
northern tribes—is that of on animal or some mineral, 
such as iron, or some natural phenomenon, auch as rein. 
It appears also that there were formerly various taboos 
and observances, ritual aonga and dances, in connexion 
with the epecies of animal or object whoae name is the 
isMiO of a group. 

For their su^lstence the Southern Bantu depend 
principally upon pastoralism and hoe-culture. They 
keep cattle, sheep, and goats, which supply them with 
much of their food, in the form of milk, which is drunk 
scur, and with the raw material, in the form of skins, 
for some of their industries. The cattle are rarely killed 
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for food ttvfi upon ceremonial occasions* meat being 
obtained chiefly by hunting. In addition crops are 
cultivated by all the tribes with the exception of the 
Hcrero. The crops raised arc chiefly millet and maise, 
supplemented by vegetables such as pumpkins, peas, 
and beans, The cattle are herded and milked by the 
men, while the care of the fidda is in the hsndi of the 
women, who are prohibited by religioua lanction from 
having anything to do with the cattle. Only among the 
Hereto do we find that tlw women do the milking, and 
in this they , are exceptional not only among the Bantu 
tribes but among Negro* Hemitie peoples generally. 

Aneeator woraWp forma the baiia of the religioua life 
of the Bantu. It la primarily a family cult, and is every¬ 
where patrilinaal—a man worships his own anceatori in 
the male line, and these are the only relatives whom he 
can ever approach, The bead of the Aunily oonducta the 
wonhjp, and, whatever its origin, the most obvioua 
function of ancestor worship is to maintain the social 
bond of the family and to keep the other membera of 
the family subordinate to the head, who alone has the 
power CO intercede with the dead; thus, among the 
Taonga, when two brothers have quarrdled the younger 
will perform a special sacrifice of reconciliation with 
the elder in order that the latter may once more inter¬ 
cede on bis behalf with the ancestral spirits. The only 
exception to the domestic nature of the cult la that the 
anccaiors of the chief are the source of strength for the 
whole tribe, for just as the chief and bb family guide 
the fortunes of the living, so his ancestors care for the 
whole people of their rulii^ descendant. Only membera 
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of the chief'ft family, however, can approach them on 
behalf of the Uibe a$ a whole, and thuft it is that amon^ 
the Bantu religion provides a powerful sanction for the 
chieftainship. 

When a man dies there U a long series of ritual acta 
to be carried out before the dead man is finally 'brought 
back home' as an ancestor. Following on the various 
rites of mourning there comes, after from three to nine 
months or so, the 'bringing home', as the Zulu put it, 
of the itongo or spirit, in essence the ceremony conrist- 
ingof the first aaerifiee to the dead men (as an ancestor), 
Previous to this he had made known hia preaenee either 
in the form of a snake or liaard basking in the sun near 
the grave or visidng the cattle krasl or the huts, or he 
has appeared to his relatives in a dream. Should he 
have done none of these things foul play is suspected 
and a magician Is summoned to call him home. 

Day in, day out, the ancestors take part in the Urn 
of the people. No beodrinking ia held but they receive 
their libation; no feast is held but they receive their 
portion. But there are certain occasiona in the life of 
the family and of the tribe when the ancestors must be 
specially assembled and propitiated, and these sre the 
occasions of eacrifice. 

Connected with ancestor worship is the sacred fire 
which is found in the western tribes. Among the Hereto 
each fornily group has Its own kraal. On the eastern 
side of the krasl ia the hut of the ^ief wife of the head¬ 
man, and in front of this is the altar, okuruo, on which 
burns perpetually the sacred fixe of the ancestors. This 
fire is guarded day and night by the chief wife of the 
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headman or by her daughters. At night it j$ taken into 
the hut» and each morning it is carried out again to 
the altar. There, by the fire, the oxen arc killed for 
aacrificiaJ feasts, and their skulls lie around it and are 
used as seats for the men of the kraal, while near by is 
the amall umimtorcmhonga tree, i.e. the sacred fig* 
tree, or a dry branch of the omuvapu ('roseintje’) bush, 
which can be used if no fig-tree can bt made to grow. 
The fig-tree is the symbol of the ancestors, and in the 
north of the Herero country there is a great fig-tree 
which is thought of aa rhe seat of all the snceitors, and 
so is regsrded ss most sacred. 

Besides the ancestral spirits the Southern Bantu 
also believe in a universal deity who never was humsn. 
While the conception of this univerisl spirit difFers 
from people to people there is little doubt that most 
of the thbea think of it more u a power manifesting 
itaelf in natural phenomena than aa a god, though 
personal attributes are often given to it. This power 
shows itself most impressively in the phenomena of the 
weather: rain, thunder, lightning, are sU considered at 
its manifeatations. Among the Tsonga there is a very 
impersonal conception of this power, and Tilo, 
‘Heaven’, is thought of as presiding over all unaccount¬ 
able Sind inevitable phenomena of the atmosphere, of 
the fields, and of human existence. Sometimes Tilo is 
addressed ss Hosi, ‘Lord’. Here as it seems is a power 
scarcely personal, which is partly creative, partly a 
personification of the weather, partly a great power 
working in the universe. 

Among the Zulu these conceptions have crysuUiaed, 
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and we find a Cwatcr God, UakuJuokulu, ‘the great, 
great one’, and a Weather God, Inkoai, 'chief', who 
leaembUs id many reapecta Tilo of the Taonga. 
According to the Zulu legenda, mankind came out of a 
bed of reeda (Nhlanga). Now Unkuluokulu ia aaidto be 
he who 'broke off the nations* from NhUnga; he ii 
thus the creator of man, and he aJso made the sun and 
moon, etc, As the Zulu put it, ‘all things were made by 
the first man Unkulunkulu, they were made by him*. 
At (he same time he is the great, great aneeator of the 
people, but hie ‘house’ la not represented on earth 
today—he is prior to all peoples. Yet although Unku¬ 
lunkulu had far greater powers than the ancestors of 
living TMTt he is not to be compared with the Hebrew 
or Christian conception of the Creator. Ke is the great, 
wonderful, first man, but he is not worshipped, for he 
hu no intimate representativea on earth. InJeoei (iZulu), 
on the other hand, Is in the firmament, and he it is who 
brings all the atorms and natural happenings. Cenain 
men arc beloved of iZulu or Inkost—they can control 
Heaven provided they lead a life of atrict ritual purity, 
and Heaven, too, will revenge any harm to them. 
Similar conceptlona are apparently held of Modimo by 
the central tribes, and of Kalunga (Ambo) or Ndjambi 
Kaninga (Herero) by the western tribes. 

Politically the area of the Western Bantu (p. t66) 
compreheods the Cameroons, Rio Muoi (Spanish), the 
Gaboon (French), French Equatona, the Congo (Del-* 
giao), Angola (Portugal), snd Rhodesia, with a frac¬ 
tion of Portuguese East Africa north of the Zambesi. 
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In this vast ares lies the true * Heart of Africa^ the 
tropical rain forest of the Coago, the home of such 
little-knowa beasts as the okspi, and of pygmy huntiog 
tribes, but it equally includes, or included, the territory 
of considerable and highly organised kingdoms, such 
u the medieval kingdoms of the Kongo and the Lu nds, 
and in later times the Buehongo Empire. Johnston, in 
his great work on the Bantu languages, enumerated 
over 150 tribes in this area apeaking Bantu or semi- 
Bantu tongues. Here Jt is possible to do no more than 
refer to a few groupings of special importance or 
historical interest. 

Ethnically the northern fringe of the Southern Bantu 
merges gradually into the central vibes of the Western 
Bantu, as in the case of the Lozi, who speak the 
language of their former southern overlords. The 
Chokwe (Kioko) of Angola and the Congo have also 
some southern affinities, while the lU reached their 
present habiut h’om east of Nyasa. To the north of 
these and kindred tribes we find the solid mass of 
Luba-Luoda tribes, extending, roughly speaking, be¬ 
tween Tanganyika and Nyasa in the eut to the Kasai 
in the wear. To these belong the Bemba, Bisa, Aushi, 
Shila, and the Luluwa, Songe, and Lubt-Hemba. To 
the north of the Saokuru River and part of the ICasai 
is the medley of tribes called Songo-Meno, which ia 
transitional between the Luba-Bemba group and the 
Mongo vibes who dwell north of the 4tb paxallel of 
southern latitude. East of the Loango River is the 
domain of the Wongo-Lele-Busbongo congeries, specU 
ally known for their skill in wood-carving. As already 
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vague; the formation of the Lunds Empire, the Yaka 
raids, and the subsequent encroachments of the Cbokwe 
(Kioko) have played havoc with tribal organization. 
The Teke (Antiques, Angica, and many variants) 
occupy a vast region on the right bank of the Congo 
north of Stanley Pool, extending far inland; further 
north tbe Gaboon as far as the upper reaches of the 
Ogowe U now largely peopled by tbe Pang>ve (Fang, 
p. iqo), who have led a roving existence and iri their 
various expeditions and temporary conquests have left 
their indelible mark on most tribes north of the Ogowe. 
among whom racial purity scareely exists until in the 
Camercons we reach the northern limit of the Bantu, 
and 'Sudanic' influences make themselves felu 

Of (he old kingdom of the Kongo we gee somo idea 
from (he early explorers. When in 1464 at the instance 
of Prince Henry the navigator Diego Qao discovered 
the Congo, (he chiefs, from the sea to the river Kwango, 
from the Cuanza to the Kwilu, were under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of one king. Knivet'i narrative preserves for us a 
record of the sute maintained by the sovereign at the 
end of the sixteenth century. 

'The King of Congo/ he wrote, 'when hee goeth to 
the Campe to see his Amie, ridsth upor) an Elephant in 
great pompe and msjeatie, on either side of the Elephant 
he hath six slave* two of them were ICinp, that he him- 
seife had taken in the field; all the rest were of noble 
birth; some of them were brothers to the King of Ancica 
{the land of the Bateke near Stanley Pool) and some 
of them were of the chiefest bloud of the great King of 
Bengtla [Imbangala, another name for, or a branch of. 
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the Jeg*]* • • • Then there followeth t More, which doth 
nothing but teUce aloudinpraiieofthe King, teUing whii 
« greet Werriour he hath b«ne, end praising hts wisdoou 
for all things (hat hee hath accomplished. . . 

Allowing for exaggeration in the early accounu—and 
we may question the accuracy of Knivet'a statement 
that the elephant had been domesticated ^it U certain 
that there waa once a great and important kingdom of 
the Kongo. Moreover, other empires, auch as those of 
the Lunda, arose, had their day. and disappeared, so 
thst In this area there is a practical contrast to the 
relatively permanent kingdoms of the Guinea Coast. In 
the light of our present knowledge we have no warrant 
for saying that this Js due to the infusion of Hamitic 
blood, rather may we look to the inAuence of environ¬ 
ment and in the case of the kingdom of the Kongo the 
early and vehement intrcductioo of Christianity. The 
population*^ it seems—waa largely composed of 
peoples living in independent, unconsolidated and usu* 
ally smsll groups, subject to no central government. 
For a time the superior military strength of migrant 
tribes permitted a political control to be established, 
but always environment snd perhaps a definite repug¬ 
nance to this form of government resulted in a more or 
less rapid disintegration. Often the origin of a state is 
to be traced to ■ stranger of outstanding ability; thus 
the Lunda Empire traditionilly originated in a Luba 
hunter from the north-east, who with a band of fol¬ 
lowers settled among the far more numerous Lunda 
whose home is the highlands coiwiituting Eastern 
Angola and the south-weat portion of the Congo. This 
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empire, which flourished in the eighteenth end the 
early nineteenth century, extended from the river 
Kwango to the Lualaba, and ii not only latereeting 
from the point of view of history but important even 
rtowadaya aa accounting for the present-day dietribu- 
tion of territory. The son of the founder of the Lunda 
Empire (by a Lunda woman of chiefly rank) was the 
father of Yamvo, and Mwata Yamvo became the here¬ 
ditary title of the Lunda emperors. These continually 
added to their power by sending out relatives to form 
tributary kingdoms, and in this manner arose the states 
of ICsxembe on the east and of Mai Munene on the 
north. Another kingdom, that of Kaaongo, further 
north on the river Lualaba, wot also an offshoot of the 
Lunda Empire, whose parent stock, the Luba, divided 
into a large number of tribes, have spread across the 
continent as fir at the Kasai, being themselves known 
in the east as the Duhilange. The Songe are an im¬ 
portant section of the Luba, north of whom are the 
Tctela. 

In the Kasai region is an importent group of peoples 
known by their neighbours os the Kuba. The dominant 
tribe of the group is the Mbals, who call themselves 
Duihongo, ‘people of the throwing knife’. The origin 
of these peoples is uncertain, but it would seem that the 
Mbsla at least have close links with some of the Mongo 
tribes to the north of the Ssnkiiru River. The Mbda 
subdued the other Kuba tribes, and established an 
empire which was still imporUnc when they were 
studied by Mr. Torday in 1907-S. Moreover we may 
reasonably regard their politico-social organization as 
N 
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Kongo. 

As the result of these and other Invasions the Bantu 
of the Congo can be regarded as forming three groups: 
a western, comprising the people of the Lower Congo 
and Lower Kaael; a southern, comprising those of the 
Upper Kasai and Senkuni and of Katanga; and a third, 
the Mongo peoples to the north, inhabiting the Congo 
Basin proper. 

As to the physical charactert of the Bantu of the 
Congo, it is obvious that in so huge an area there must 
be variation. Generally ipeaking, the head is long, the 
ncie broad and often flat, there is usually censiderabJe 
prognathism, and the Ups arc thick; as usual among 
Negroids the legs are thin. Yet among such tribes as the 
Tetela there is a definitely round*headed element. 
Again, almost everywhere individual! are described of 
a type less frankly Negro than their fellows; auch have 
thinner lipt, higher and less broad nose, mere hair 
on the face, and often a lighter skin colour, but since 
both types are said to occur in the same tribe and even 
in the same village no claasificatory value can be 
attached to them in the present stage of our knowledge. 

The following measurements add lorrie degree of 
precision to these very general ststementa: The Ftote 
or Fjort of the Lower Congo, It. of the area which was 
the cultural centre of the old kingdom of the Kongo, 
ace dolichocephalic with an average stature of about 
66 inches. The Kongo, to the south of the river in the 
cataract region extending to Stanley Pool, have a 
cephalic index of 74 and a stature of 65 inches. The 
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Ngala, about the bond of the middle river, are «ther 
more dolichocephalic and slightly taller. The Soko of 
the CongO'Aruv/jini con£uenee are ehcrcer, averaging 
63I inches, and verge upon and perhaps reach brachy- 
cephaly, with a cephalic index slightly over 80. AU 
these tribes are of the Congo proper. Coming to its 
tributarie8> the Luba of the Kasai and Sankuru Rivers 
are high mesocephaU, almost sttatning to brschy' 
cephaly, with a stature of 66} inches and 65} inches 
respectively; the Tetela of the Lubefu give an average 
cephalic index of 78 on the skulh equivalent to one 0/ 
about 80 on the living, the hve highest measurements 
giving figures from 8t to 84, while of the whole series 
9 out of 50 (male) and 2 out of 17 (female) give an index 
of 80 or over. 

Socially the higheat development of the Weaiern 
Bantu is found among the Buahongo (between the 
Sankuru and Lulua Riven) who hive a highly organ' 
iaed lystem of government, consisting of a hierarchy 
of ministers presided over by the king (nyemi). The 
ministry is composed of the prime minister (ktmi 
kambu). the minister of war (ro^to), the four repre- 
lentativca of the provinces Into which the kingdom ik 
divided, and two women, daughters of former kings. 
One of these women is the more important, and in 
times of peace wears a bowstring round her neck which, 
on the outbreak of war, she hands solemnly to the 
i^ilnla, the final decision of war or peace resting with 
her. Below these dignitaries come descending grades 
of innumerable court offidals, and representatives of 
trades, guilds, and sub-tribes (including pygmies). An 
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imporUAt perAon is the oflicial hiscorian, who must be 
the son of a king and takes precedence over the other 
princes* his duty being the preservation of ancient 
legend and history. At the meetings of the Great 
Council the king alts on a dais surrounded by his six 
male and tv/o female ministers, and next to him, on a 
higher scat, is his mother, whose position is considered 
even more exalted than hia. Many of the ofiiciale have 
judicial functions, and in addition there are twelve 
judges. In theory it ii the king who nominatei his 
councilion, but in reality he has little suy in the matter, 
a guild will itself decide on its representative, and in all 
other appointments public opinion carries the day, 
aometimet In opposition to his expresaed wishci. 

The temporal power of the king is indeed strictly 
lioiiced, and over such sub-tribes os the Ngongo and the 
Mgendi he has mainly a spiritual oscendancy. To hii 
own people, the Mbala, he U both political chief and 
religious head. He is the living link joining them, 
through his predeeesion, to Bumbo the founder, and 
ss such he is indeed Chembe Kunji, *God on Earth’, 
In each king is jnearnated the spirit of Bumba, who 
makes the sun shine, who sends the rain to refresh the 
earth after a drought, and is responsible for the fertility 
of all living things. Any insult to the king is an insult 
to the whole clan, and any weakening of his power a 
danger to the community; in fact, among his own people 
his position is comparable with that of the ShiUuJt 
king (pp. 158-60). Formerly he was never allowed to 
touch the ground, but was carried on men's shoulders, 
sad when he sat down it was on the back of a slave. 
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The iiaeage of the king is traced through one hundred 
and twenty predecessors, and part of the coronatioo 
ceremony is the recitation by the king-elect of all these 
ancestral niroea. The earlier are naturally mythological 
rather than historical, but one of these rulers, Shambs 
Bolongongo—the national hero of the Busbongo, to 
whom every possible wonder is attributed and whose 
sayings are continuously quoted—^eems to have been 
a really remarkable person. He reorganised the system 
of government, encouraged the irts and crafts, and 
sought to abolish war by forbidding the use of the bow 
and arrow and of the sh^ngo (throwjng-knife), until 
then the national weapon of the Bushongo, while to his 
reign is attributed the importation of tobacco, the in¬ 
vention of the use of palm-oil, the introduction of the 
art of embroidery—at which the Duahongo new excel 
all other African peoples—and the growing of cassava. 

The north-western limit of the Bantu is reached in 
the Cameroons, where (besides the pygmy) we have to 
deal with the Sudanie-speaking Negro. In general the 
Bantu occupy the forest belt and the Sudanic Negroes 
the grassland and mountain sreasi but mention should 
be made of a number of tribes along the line of junc¬ 
tion, said to present especially mixed racial characters 
and commonly described as speaking languages called 
semi-Bantu. 

There does not seem to be any general diiTerence in 
the physical characters of the Bantu- and the Sudanio 
apesking tribes of the Cameroons. Their stature is about 
the same, while to the presence of round-headed 
pygmies in this area may presumably be ascribed the 
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general tendency tc brachycephaly. Whai dilTerence 
there is in head'form is more fairly expressed in per- 
cencages than in averages in this very mixed area^ cr, 
in general terms, while both groups are predominantly 
mesocephalic the Bantu group tends to doUchocephaly 
and the Sudanic to brachycephaly. 

The Bantu-speaking P&ngwe (not to be confused with 
the Mpong>vc, a settled Bantu people of the Gaboon), 
Oshyeba, etc., a group of tribes collectively known aa 
Fang, appear to have originated somewhere west of the 
Cengo-Nile divide and to have raided acrosa Africa 
to the west coast. They are now the most important 
people of the Gaboon, occupying most of the country 
between the southern boundary of Spanish Guinea and 
the Ogowe River. They have attained ecnsiderable 
celebrity as cannibals, and it was of them—no doubt 
with some exaggeration—that Mary Kingsley wrote: 

'He does it fcannib&Mam] in his common-aense way. 
Ks will eat his next-door neighbour's relations and sell 
his own deceased CO his next-door neighbour in return; but 
be does not buy slaves and fatten rhem up ... as some 
of the Middle Cortgo tribes do. . . . He has no slaves, no 
prisoners of war. no cemeteries.* 

Physically the Pang are moderately tail men, with 
an average stature of inches. They arc high meso- 
cephals, if not actually brachyccphalic, and when first 
mentioned by Bowdich more than 100 years ago were 
described by him aa an inland people with such rela¬ 
tively refined features that he considered them allied 
to the Fulsni, i.e. wc should now recognize in them a 
pronounced Hamitic strain. No doubt miscegenation 
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has gone on at an increased rate during the last century, 
but even at the present time they are described as 
weli-buiU» tall and slim, with a brown complexion, 
often inclined to yellow, well-developed beard, and a 
projecting forehead- Part of their reputation for ferocity 
may, perhaps, be attributed to their systematic filing 
of tbeir incisors, and sometimes their canine teeth, to a 
point. 


Chapter Nine 

BANTU 

Of the Euiern Bantu (delimited on p. 164] the tribes 
—they might almost be called nations—grouped round 
the shores of Lake Victoria and Lake Albert possess 10 
many characters in common that they are well brought 
together under the single term Interlocuatrine Bantu 
(Group la, p. 166). For a considerable timc> perhaps 
some hundreds of yesra> they have existed as a number 
of kingdoms, the best known being Bugsnda, Bunyoro, 
and Karsgwe, but their history indicates that at one 
time they ill formed part of a greater unit, the Kituara 
Empire. Other Tnterlaeuatrine’ tribes are the Rwanda, 
east of Lake Kivu; Rundi, north of Lake Tanganyika; 
Sukuma, in Usukumi, south of Lake Victoria; the 
Luyia or Bantu Kavlrondo, east of Lake Victoria; Haya, 
west of Lake Victoria; and Nyamweti, in Unyamweri, 
east of Lake Tanganyika. It seems that all theae tribes 
have a Hamitic (preaumably GalJa) element, brought 
in by the Humi, far more recent than (hose incoming 
waves of Hamitic blood which mixing with the Negro 
originaUy gave rise to the Bantu, 

To return to the Kituara Empire. As is but natural 
each of its peoples tells the story to its own glcrification, 
but the Buganda story is that their common founder 
and first ruler, Kintu, came from tbe north bringing 
with him a single cow, goat, chicken, banana root and 
sweet potato, which, increasing miraculously, soon 
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Stocked the couoay, the potato being especially appor- 
tiofted to fiunyoro and the banana to Buganda. Pres¬ 
ently Kimu became weary of hia people's stupidities 
and bloodabeddings and disappeared, but since it was 
known that he did not die it became traditional for his 
successors to seek for him. At last he was found by a 
kingi Ma’snda, as an aged man seated on a throne in 
the foreat, his beard white with age and his followers 
white-skinned as the white man and clothed in white 
robes. The story tells how Ma'ands committed an act 
of bloodshed, whereupon Rintu and his followers 
vanished and have been seen no more. Here Is a fairly 
definite account indicating the advent from the north 
of a 'white', i.e. Hsmitic, aristocracy, and one with less 
mythtcsl elaboration has been recorded by Emin Pasha. 
No doubt it is it Icist in part due to this 'European' 
influence that we find the curious mixture of primitive 
and advanced elements in the social institutions of the 
Interlacustrine communities. Thus, among the Gands 
wc have, on the one hand, the horrible slaughter chat 
occurred after the death of a king, on the other the 
advanced orgnnlzation of the state, with, at its head, 
the king with his lukiMo or council, of which 

the chief members were the kalikir^ipfunt minister and 
chief justice), the kimbugive, who had charge of the 
king's umbilical cord, and a high chief from each of the 
main districts into which the courUry was divided. Each 
chief accounted for his people 10 the Aatiktro and thus 
through him to the king. 

Among the Nyoro the invaders from the north have 
fused less completely with the older inhabitants than 
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in the case of the Gands, so that two clasees remained 
diatincc in the body politic—the pastoral Huma, and 
the Iru, the original afrlculmriats and artiaana, whom 
the Hums regard more or leu aa serfs, Later there is 
said to have arisen a third group originating among the 
Iru and ao far accepted by the pastoral class that they 
were allowed to intermarry with the daughters of the 
latter. It has been olstmed that the totcmie system 
rejects this triple organlaation^ since three classes of 
totems can be recognised* namely, those relating to 
cattle alone, others connected with both cattle and 
plants, and a third dais with plants only, It is, however* 
probable that this scheme presents a somewhat artiheia! 
eimpliheaiion of the problem. 

Among the Nyankole aasimilation between the two 
stocks hu not gone nearly so far as among the Gsnda 
or even the Myoro (pp. I4O-2). It might indeed be said 
that assimilation has sesreely gone beyond the poesa- 
lion of a common language spoken both by the intrud* 
ing Hums and the indigenous Iru, The Hums are cow 
people, owning large herds if they are rich, or acting as 
herdsmen if they are poor; the Iru, on the other hand, 
were rarely allowed to possess cattle and had to provide 
grain and beer for the Huma. 

Physically the Ganda are described as showing a 
wide range of variation. This probably applies especi* 
ally to skin colour, type of nose, and thickness of lipa, 
all characters that would readily vary according to 
the amount of Hamitlc and Negro blood In the dan or 
family, for with regard to stature and head-form the 
statement is bardJy borne out by the considerable 
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nurobcr of meuurefn^ts published. The Oinds msy 
be taken to be rather ctoatly-built men of medium 
height, avenging about 65 i inches, with a mean 
cephalic index (according to I^acoe and Oachinaky) of 
73, The men have a acrupuloua regard for decency, 
carried to such an extent that in the time of King 
Muieaa a heavy fine was inflicted on courtiere who 
exposed their legs to view in the king's presence. 
Moreover, they have shown a desire for education and 
a readiness to adopt the white man'i civilUation and 
religion. The house of the bettet'Clsss Mugsnda is very 
superior to the ordinary African hut; the lofty high- 
pitched roof is supported by slender columns of palm 
and covered with a thick thatch neatly shaved to a 
smooth edge, while the appearance of the interior of 
the hut as well as the por^ and verandah is enhanced 
by a canework of elephant graii, a apeciality of the 
Ganda. 

Among the Imerlscuatrine Bantu the royal residence, 
it might almost be called palace, constitutes a large and 
elaborate series of buildinga v,ithin an enclosure and 
includes those housing the sacred royal drums, to which, 
at least among the Nysnkole, offerings of beer and 
milk arc made. Many of these people maintain a sacred 
herd, aet aside for the use of the ki ng, the rpilk of which 
he drinks with the utmost ceremony. In fi Uganda the 
cult of the numerous deities was under the immediate 
control of the king, while the ghosts of kings were placed 
on an equality with the gods and received (he ssme 
honour and worship. The death of a king was formerly 
accompanied by much bloodshed, s Nyoro king being 
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buried in a grave lined with the living bodies of his 
wives and retaipers» whose arms and legs had previcualy 
been broken to prevent their escape. The death of a 
Oanda king waa announced by the extinction of the 
sacred fire which burned near the entrance of the royal 
encloaure and the strangling of the chief who had 
charge of it The king's body, after special treatment, 
was buried with many victims; five months later the 
jawbone was taken from the skull and placed beside 
the umbilical cord (carefully preserved during lifetime) 
in a temple specially built for it, whore it was thoncs' 
forth guarded by the ex^queen. Among the Nytnkole a 
commoner U buried in the dung'heap, but the body of 
a king Ji taken to the royal buriaUplace in the Ensanzi 
forest, where some days later the pricat of the temple 
produces a lion cub and presents it to the people aa 
the apirit of tbc dead king. The king^t body is then 
buried with little ceremony, and the cub ia carefully 
reared, being later released to join its fallows, believed 
to be spirits of former kings, and therefore sacred, 
though lions in other parts of the kingdom may be 
killed with impunity, 

Apart from the Interlacuitrine Bantu the Eastern 
Bantu fall into two great divisions, a north-eastern and 
a true eastern (p. 166). 

The north-eastern tribes (group 1 ^) of the Eastern 
Bantu include the Pokomo of Tana River Valley, the 
Hyika, the Kamba between Tana River and Mt. Kili¬ 
manjaro, the Kikuyu round Mt Kenya, the Taiia in 
the Taita hills, and the Cbaga on the southern slopes of 
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KiliiDsnjaro. Of these tribes the Kambt end Kikuyu 
are probably the most important; they are certainly the 
beat known* and like the remainder of the group have 
been considerably alTected in culture by the Masai and 
ether NUo*Hamitic peopled. 

South of these tribes the remaining—uue Eastern 
Bantu—group (Ir) fall into two great $ub>groups, viz. 
(i) East Coast Bantu* in Tanganyika and Mozambique, 
and (2) East Central or Nyaia Bantu in Northern 
Rhodesia and round Lake NyosQ. The former includes 
the Ssmbara and Sagara of North-east Tanganyika; the 
Ssngo* Gogo and Hehe of Central and Southern Tan¬ 
ganyika; the coastal Swahili; the Konde, between the 
RuAji and Ruvuma Rivers; and the Makua. from North 
of the Ruvuma River to the northern half of the Zam¬ 
besi delta. The East-Central section includes the 
Ngonde, the Nyakyuts* and their neighbours* north and 
north-east of Lake Nysss; the Rips, on the southern 
shores of Lake Tanganyika; the Nyanja (including 
Naenga* Sena* Chews)* south and south-west of Lake 
Nyaea down to the Zimbesi River; and the Yao 
between the Ruvuma and Lujenda Rivers eut of Lake 
Nyaia, who link up again with the Makua. It is worth 
noting that a number of these tribes belong in great 
part to the earlier Bantu migrations, and that reflex 
movements northward had produced disorder long 
before Arab raids and Ngoni incuraions spread ruin 
and desolation. 

The Nyika {supra, 16 ), $0 called from the Swahili 
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word mwinmg 'forest and thorn bush country', are a 
group of tribes who, during the sixteenth century, 
under pressure from the Galls, migrated down the coast 
fwm the poor country on the left bank of the Tana 
River. The term ie not however used indiscriminately, 
and does not include such peoples as the Pokomoi 
though they arc ethnically connected with the tribes to 
whom it is applied. The Giryama, now Jiving about 3* 
south of the Equator, arc probably the moat important 
of the group, whose members arc, generally speaking, 
tall, muscular, well set up, and long-headed, Waist-* 
cloths sre worn by the men, and women wear many- 
pleaied kilts, but arc nude from the waist up, though 
now the tendency ii to dreie like Swahili women. 

The Nyika iribu are divided into exogamous clans 
which observe certsin prohibitions and avoidaneei end 
share e general veneration for the hyena, in which all 
the cognate txibca join except the Pokomo- Every clan 
hu iti own club-house, and there ia also a council- 
house, which ie the general inter-clan meeting piece for 
men, and houses the friction drum used for convening 
the council. They ire essentially agricuUurel, with 
many sheep and goatt but few cattle- Some, if not all 
the tribe*, catry swords, which arc, however, aa much 
implemenw as weapons, while the Gityauia have a 
parrying aiick, said to be unique in this area, 

The Nyika worship the widespread Eastern Bantu 
deity, Mulungu, who, in one aspect at least, is the Dis- 
penser and Creator from whose union with the earth 
have sprung all things in the world, including human 
beings, who arc the hens and chickens of Mulungu- 
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The lCamba> one of (he largest tribes in British East 
Africa, occupy pert of the eastern slope of the East 
African highlands between (he upper course of (be 
river Tana and the Uganda Railway. Their neighbours 
in the west and north-west are the Kikuyu, and to the 
south are the Nilo*Hsmitic Masai, their inveterate 
enemies. The Kamba are high dolichocephala (C.I. 
over 76), with an average stature of about 64 inches. 
They are divided into a number of lotetnic clans, most 
of which seem to be ranted after the ancestor, but may 
also be referred to by the name of the totem. As so 
often happens the members of a don are supposed to 
possets the charicteriitici of the totem snlmal; thus the 
members of the lion clan are courageous and spirited, 
those of the hyena clan characterized by perpetual greed. 
Properly speaking, there are no chiefs; government is 
in the hands of a council of elders, of a purely local 
character and with no authority for the whole country, 
though occasionally a rich man with a commandbig 
personality has attained to the leadership of an exteraive 
territory. The council his judicial and religious func¬ 
tions, decides questions of war (i.e. raids) and its 
memberi officiate at aacriHcea; for warfare temporary 
leaders were selected. 

The Kamba have age-sets, and within them rank- 
classes. The position of a man within his set is marked 
by the part that he may eat of the goats paid as fees to 
the set. Except for the seU carrying the privilege of 
dtting on the council, a dignity usually reached between 
the ages of 40 and 50, a man may belong to any set 00 
payment of the proper fees. 
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The cDedicine roan’s functions include prophecy, 
divination, and the curing of sickness, and he is con¬ 
sulted on all the perplexing occasions of life. With the 
elders he is guardian of the ancestral cult, and he tells 
the elders when to aacriftce to the spirits and gives 
instructions for carrying out the rites. 

Formerly the Kamba men went naked, but nowadays 
Buropcan blankets are worn hy both sexes. Cicatriza¬ 
tion IS practised, mostly by the women, and both sexes 
chip a number of the front teeth of the upper jaw into 
points, in addition to removing two lower fnclsora; aa a 
result of this custom the teeth tend to break oiT above 
the gum, when ’false’ teeth made of the bone ef goat 
or hartebeeat may be pegged into the roots. The 
and poisoned arrow U the usual weapon, end a dagger; 
they have never used apeara and ihlelda. 

The Kamba are chiefly agriculturitti; (ho cultiva¬ 
tion is carried on almost exclusively by the women, with 
hoe and digging-stick; and no instruments of iron are 
permitted lest the rain should no longer fall. Cattle, 
■heep, and goats are kept, and though the cattle are 
herded by boys and men the milking is done by women. 
Like the Msaai and Kikuyu, the Kambo occasionally 
bleed their cattle, blood being a favourite food; a liga¬ 
ture is ^tened tightly round the animal's neck, causing 
a swelling of the great vein, at which a stopped arrow 
is shot, and the blood la caught in a calabash and drunk 
or made into soup with milk or millet flour. 

The Creator and Supreme Being, Mulungu, dwelb in 
the sky and is seldom worshipped. 'Mulungu does us 
no evil, so wherefore should we sacrifice » bim?' is the 
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characteristic attitude, but lq every Kamba family offer¬ 
ings are made to the ancestral spirits at every meal, in 
addition to (he public cult superintended by the elders. 

In some districts the dead are not buried, but are 
dragged out Into the bush and left for the hyenas. After 
a death no one may have sexual intercourse until the 
village has been purihed; the elder performing the rice 
sacrifices a goat and sprinkles the stomach concents over 
the assembled mourners and on the walla and the bed 
in the hut where the death took place. Before the pro¬ 
cess of puriiication is completed the widow must sleep 
with the dead man’s brother or successor ss her hus¬ 
band; if there are several widows only the ‘big* wife 
need undergo this ceremony. 

The Kikuyu inhabit the highlands of Kenya, where 
they lay that they superseded a race of hunters (perhaps 
the predecessors of the present Dorobo) and a diminu¬ 
tive race known u the Agumba, now axtincc. The 
Kikuyu attribute their own origin to the Komba, their 
neighbours to the louth-eait^with cloeely simUat lan¬ 
guage and customs—from whom they differ little in 
physique (Cl. 7$, stature about 64} inchea). 

The Kikuyu are divided into exogamoua pauilineal 
clans, connected by blood ties, but not restricted to arty 
particular area. Some clans have a recognised headman, 
others have not, but each hat its hereditary taboos and 
traditions; thus the Gachlku clan must not work Iron or 
act as circumcisora, and the males of the M’wesaga clan 
are able to see rain conung and to stop it. A nan's rank 
in tbe tribe depends on his relation to the rising genera¬ 
tion, and the first step is reached when he becomes the 
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^ther of A child; he then enters a body called Twranja. 
When his hrst child is initiated he Joins the ktama Joe 
athamaH, the elders who arbitrate caaes» and later 
advances to the grade of ntaiurattguru ciders, who sscri- 
hce to God on behalf of the community and wear a 
particular type of ear-ring. 

The Kikuyu country is extremely fertile, though 
badly eroded in many areas, and the people are essen¬ 
tially agriculturiaia. The principal crop is maize, others 
being pigeon pea, potatoes, manioc, bananas, sugar- 
cane, and yams. Cattle arc regarded as the embodiment 
of wealth and are the valued property of the few, but 
the goat is taken as the unit of value, and for a wife a 
man pays ao many ‘goats', though the actual payment 
may take the form of cattle, aheep, and goata, the ratio 
of value of goata to cattle being aa 23 to i. The cattle 
are grazed on the edge of the cultivation and horded at 
night in well-guarded enclosurea; everything connected 
with them ii done by man and boya. Every wife haa her 
quota of tbeep and goata, which at nigltt are kept in the 
owner's hut. 

The word for the Deity, N'gai, is of Maasi origin. 
His dwelling is bcalized in different plscea, but especi¬ 
ally on Mt. Kenya and in sacred treea (known as mugamu, 
generally a species of ficus), where sacriiioe is offered by 
the elders. N’gai bears and answers prayer, but the ills 
of life are attributed to departed spirits, and the medi¬ 
cine man is called in to interpret their desires. In 
addition to the ‘orthodox religion' there exists a semi- 
secret snake cult. The medicine man plays an import¬ 
ant pare in society, bis services being particularly 
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cecessAry for puri£catioo after ceremonial defilement 
(tkahu) caused, c.g.» by stepping over or touching a 
corpse, digging a grave, eating forbidden food» etc. 

A corpse is either thrown out ou to uncultivated land 
or left in the hut for the hyenas to drag away. Burial is 
reserved for the old and rich, when the grave is dug 
by the sons of the deceased outside the door of the hut; 
the body is buried lying on its side with the head to the 
weal, knees drawn up, and head resdng on the palm of 
the right hand If a man, of the left If a woman. The hut 
ii then pulled down on top of the grave. 

One of (he most mysterious of Kikuyu rites is the 
symbolical second birth, undergone by both sexes at 
the age of about to, and consisting of a dramatization 
of the birth of the child. Until the new birth has been 
undergone no individual can be circumcised, inherit 
property, or take pan in the religious rites of the 
country. If the mother ii not living, another woman 
acts in her place, and In future is looked upon as the 
mother of the child, and similarly an elder mty act as 
proxy in the place of the father. 

The Chaga, inhabiting the slopes of Kilimanjaro, are 
a people of composite origin with numerous clans, the 
majority tracing thdr descent to a founder of Kamba or 
Taita stock. They appear to be comparatively recent 
immigrants, i.e. within the last few hundred years. They 
axe easentially agricultural, with a skilful system of 
artificial irrigation. Villages do not exist, but each man*a 
homestead is situated in the midat of his banana grove, 
making a continuous plantation of bananas intersected 
by hedges of dractma. Chiefship is hereditary, the 
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succession nonnally passing 10 the eldest son of the 
senior wife, and the mother of the chief is treated with 
the greatest respeoL The chief's pou‘er is beJieved to 
have formerly been of a despotic nature, though there 
waa, on the whole, little pomp attached to hia surround- 
iflga, nor was he distinguished by any insignia or 
symbol of his dignity. 

Two types of huts sre in use, one coniuAl in shape, 
and the other a comparatively low hut with slightly 
curved roof suggesting Masai origin. AI)out half the 
interior is occupied by a cattle stall, for the Chaga have 
many cattle, and owing to the scarcity of graxing (the 
country being thickly inhabited and largely cultivated) 
over half the stock Is kept stalled in the owners' huts 
and fed on grass cut and carried from the valley—a 
work involving much labour. The people are elcver 
workers in wood, and their smiths arc skilful and supply 
iron work largely to the Masai; the smith's craft ia 
known to certaiRclans only, but there are no restrietloni 
on intermarriage. 

'Circumcialon' ef both sexes Is practised and there 
are elaborate initiation ceremonies. The boys may be 
circumcised only when a son of the chief arrives at the 
proper age; then there is a general circumcision, after 
which the youtha form or Join a group called a rika to 
which a aped6c name ia giveri. The institution is de¬ 
rived from the Masai, and establiaht* a new warrior 
class. After initiation a girl is shut up In a cage in her 
mother’s hut for three months, fed on fattening food 
and daily anointed; at the end of this period she is 
considered fit for marriage. 
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At death the corpse is doubled up with the head and 
legs tied together *to resemble a imall barrer. Having 
been anointed with ht and red ochre it is coveted with 
the hide of a sacrificed bull and placed in tbe grave ia 
a sitting posture ^ing the Kibo peah of Kilimanjaro. 
A man is buried within the hut of his senior wife. About 
eighteen months after death the bones are exhumed and 
placed in the banana grove, tbe akuU being taken to the 
ancestral grove or, In son\e instances, deposited in sa 
earthen jar. Chiefs are not buried In a hide but in a 
hollow section of a tree trunk, plugged at the ends, and 
their death may be kept secret for u long si cwo yean, 
Formerly childless and unmarried persona and children 
were not burled but left in the bush for the hyenas. 

The Chags name for the Supreme Being ii Ruwi, 
also the word for the eun. Ruwa now payi little atcen' 
tion to mankind (though he liberated the hrst human 
beings from the vessel imprisoning them), and Chagt 
religion is essentially the cult of ancestral spirits, ba^ 
to the 'forgotten ones* who, receiving no aacriflcei, 
gradually disappear. To ancient spirits no sacrifices are 
offered unless they be founders of clans, ‘the Lord of 
the Land’, the liret to settle in the land. The ancestry ia 
divided into those of the right and thoee of the left; tbe 
spirits of the right'hand aide are the more powerful, 
and their leader is the paternal grandfather, while on 
the left-hand side the principal spirit is that of the 
maternal grandfather. Any general calamity is attributed 
to the anger of the chief’s ancestors or to the spirits 
of the conquered chiefs from whom the country was 
taken, and these must likewise be appeased. 
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Of the true eastern {iupro, Ic) division of the Eastern 
Bantu the Swahili are especially important, since the 
language they speak has become the lingua franca of a 
great part of eastern Africa, extending from the western 
Congo eastwards past the great lakes and out into the 
ocean to include the Comoro Islnnda off the north¬ 
western coast of Msclagascar. The Lamu archipelago is 
generally acknowledged aa the cradle of tlie tribe, but 
their territory now extends over a long stretch of the 
coastal belt—from the Equator to about i(i* S.—includ¬ 
ing Zansibar aitd Pemba, 'Phoy speak a language said 
to be specially closely akin to Giryama, but it ccruinly 
contains many Arabic words and a sprinkling from 
other languages, including Somali, rortuguese> and 
Gills, the whole modihed by local influences 10 that 
at the present day there is a considerable number of 
dialects, It would then bo surprising if it were possible 
to define the physical characters of the Swahili; sn 
Arab, or at least a man speaking good Arabic, able to 
read the Koran, and with a mind attuned to Arabic 
civilization, will call himself s Swahili; so will a 'black* 
with Negro features, 1 flat nose, spiralled hair, the 
descendant, e.g,, of a slave mother and an unknown 
father. The people are then a mixture of mixtures, the 
African elements having been influenced from tbc 
seventh century onwarda by a succession of waves from 
Persia and from the Arabic east. Nor in eatunating the 
physical make-up of the Swahili must it be forgotten 
that Zanzibar was for many years the greatest slave mart 
of Eaat Africa. 

The Yao believe themselves to be descended from 
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the &ajne stock as the Kyanja; they origiflaUy $e«m to 
have inhabited the mountains between Lake Nyasa and 
the Mozambique coaat^ whence they spread towards 
the Shire bi|h]ands. Here, in course of time, they 
settled down aide by aide with the local population and 
have intermarried to some extent with the Nyanja. 
They are deKribed as a sturdy people, stronger than 
the Nyanja> with a good proportion of tall men, ind are 
much In request aa carrier!. They are divided into 
matriUneal clane, each with Its own distinctive name. 

The Yao chip the edge of the upper incisors into 
saW'like poinu and scar their templea. There are initia¬ 
tion ceremonitt for both sexes. Marriage is matrilocil, 
and, u among the Nyanja, the bridegroom, having 
obtained the consent of the girl and of her relativea 
(above all of the maternal uncle), builds a house at the 
bride’s heme. After the marriage (which ii radhed by 
porridge and a fowl, eaten ceremonially by the parents 
of both parties) one of the first duties of the bride¬ 
groom is to hoe a garden for his mother-in-law. Ordin¬ 
arily a man will have one or two free wives and perhaps 
four slaves; if he has more than one free wife he ipendi 
hit dme between their di/Terent villagea, since each will 
remain at her home. He inherits the wives of hli cider 
brother, and also of hia maternal uncle if the latter has 
no younger brother living at the time of bis death. 

Like the Nyanja the Yao believe in a aupreme being, 
Mulungu, who ‘arranges the spirite of the dead in rows 
or tiers’, and also in special deities of tbeii own con¬ 
nected with the country whence they came, and there¬ 
fore perhaps andent chiefs. They also pay a certain 
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amount of rcvercnco to 'the old goda of the land', i,e. 
the spirits of dead Nyanja chiefs (and notably one 
Ksngomba), who haunt the prindpalmouRiaina whence 
they were driven in their lifetime by the Yao, and are 
specially sppealed to for rain, so that s Nyanja who can 
trace connexion with Kangomba la often asked by the 
Yso chief to help him in his supplications. Every villsge 
has its 'prayer tree* under which sacrifices arc ofTcrod. 
There is no priestly class but religious functions are 
performed '1^ a chief on behalf of the tribe, by the 
headman for the village, by the father for the family, 
and (in private matters) by the individual for himself'. 

The Nyanja extend under several different names 
from the Shire Valley to the Luangwa snd os far north 
as the middle of Lake Nyua. Ac one time they appear 
TO have been continuous in this region, but they have been 
displaced and broken up by the intrusions of strange 
tribes. Owing to blending with other tribu there is 
much variation in the physical character of the Nyanja, 
so chat it is difficult to fix on a special type; they are 
described aa of medium height, though tall individuals 
are fairly common, and one writer lays itreas on their 
small jaws and weak mouths and china. They have 
intermarried to tome extent with the Yao. The descend- 
anwof the Koloto warriort stationed in the Lower Shire 
Valley by Livingstone have been absorbed into the 
surrounding Nyanja population, while the Nyanja west 
of the Upper Shire are subject to the Ngoni, with 
whom they are often confused. The Nyanja have from 
time immemorial been distinguished aa iron-workers. 
They believe in the existence of a supreme being, 
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Mpambe or Mulungo, to whom they pray for rain; io 
some parts the word meaos ‘thimder’, and it is also 
applied to the spirits of the dead, who are propitiated 
with offerings placed in 'spirit huts' about two feet 
high, made ^ grsss, 

The dead are usually buried in groves or thickets, the 
corpse lying with the lege bene, and the house of the 
deceased is destroyed and the foundations dug over, 
but 0 chief is sometimes buried in his own house, which 
is then deserted. 




Chapter Ten 

SEMITES 


Bbforb discussing the Arabs of Africa it witl be ncces* 
sary to define the meaning to be attached to the term 
as applied on this continent, and even to say something 
of its significance in their homeland, Arabia, The 
traditional Arab of the text-books is long-headed, *with 
a fine oval face... [a] type whieh.. . often assumes an 
almost ideal beauty'; yet a glanec at literature shotvt at 
least as many brschycephals as doUchoeephals, while 
anyone who has travelled in the Sudan knows that most 
of the Arabs he has met are dark-skinned, often frankly 
Negroid in features, sometimes praotieally black, with 
hair that may bo almost Negro in quality, Additional 
difilculty haa been caused by the indiscriminate use by 
the French of the word Arabe* for any Arabic-speaking 
African Muhammadan, a practice whieh, even if it 
does not sdd to the confusion in the Nile Valley, un¬ 
doubtedly does BO in Algeria and Morocco, where the 
majority cf so-called Arabs of almost every French 
aothropologist, from the time cf firoca onwards, present 
little or no evidence of Arab ancestry and must be 
regarded not as Arabs but as Berbers (HamiCes), who, 
having adopted the Arabic language sod Arab ideas, 
become more thoroughly arabised than their Berber¬ 
speaking countrymen. There still remains the contra¬ 
diction between the dolichocephalic Arab of literature 
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and tbe fact that there are round*hesded * Arabs' net 
only in Arabia but also is Libya, aa ahenvn by a number 
of akulla in the Museum at Florence. But a solution of 
the problem is suggested when it is remembered that 
an ancient Arab cemetery near Cairo has yielded s 
whole series of skuUs which are hyperbrachycephalic, 
with a cephalic index of ever S5, the explanation being 
that, besides the typical long-headed Arabs of Northern 
Arabia, the immigrants into the Nile Valley, and no 
doubt into Libya, included natives of the coast of 
Southern Arabia—an area of proved braehycephaly. In 
bter times those Southerners formed part of the force 
invading Spain, where in their new home they and their 
dcs«ndanu continued their old-time quarrels with 
their brethren of Northern Arabii. 

It ii then obvious that in Africa the term Arab may 
be applied to any people professing Islam, however 
much Negro or other foreign blood msy run in their 
veins, so that while the term has a cultural value it Is 
of little racial signilicsnee and often is frankly mis¬ 
leading. Yet, in a broad sense, and excluding the 
Berbers, the term remains of positive value as denoting 
■ vast aeriei of tribes, 'claiming, even if they have it 
not, a predominant Caucasian ["European’T ancestry, 
boasting a particular historic tradition and religion, and 
speaking a Semitic language’. In this sense tbe peoples 
we call Arab contrast with all the other Africans we 
have discussed in that they exhibit an essentially uni¬ 
form culture, even if in many instances they can bo«t 
but little of the newer immigrant blood to which this 
culrure is attached. 
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At thl» Stage It will be convenient to consider how 
the Arabs came to pUy the important part that they 
have in Africa. The contqucst of Egypt by 'Amr ibn 
al-As in the yeaia 639 to 641, important aa were iu 
reaulta from the cultural aspect, cannot have had any 
great racial effect on the population of the Nile Volley. 
We know that the number 0/ immigrant warriors was 
not great, and although villages still exist that are said 
CO carry their history back to this, one of the first ou^ 
pourings of Islam, it may be doubted whether this is 
much more than a tradition and an example of the 
constant tendency we meet with in the African to 
glorify the Asiatic, i.e. the Muhammadan, connexion. 
The great invasions of the eleventh cejitury are on 
quite a different level; especially does this hold of the 
migration of the Beni HiUal (and kindred tribes) who 
in 1048 were Isunched by the Virier of the Fatimid 
Caliph Muatansif tgaiiut his matcr*i more orthodox 
vassals in North Africa. Each man was provided with a 
camel and given a gold piece, the only condition being 
that he rauit settle in the west. In two years the In. 
vaders had pillaged Cyrenaica and Tripoli and had 
captured Kaiiwao, the Beni Hillal for the most part 
settling in Tripoli and Tunbia, while their companions 
preased on westwards evert Into Morocco. This well 
exemplifies the process of arsbizatlon in North Africa, 
and it was to a Urge extent an eastern and southern 
reflux from the HUlalian invasion that bad most to do 
with the arabisation of the NJe Valley and is thus re¬ 
sponsible for much of the p^eaen^day distribution of 
the Arab tribes of the Sudan. How this actually came 
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ibout is most easily understood by quoting a passage 
from the great Arab historian, I bn KhaJdOn: 

*Ac first che kings of the Nuba sctempced to repulse 
cheiD, but they failed; then they won them over by giving 
them their daughters jq marriage. Thus was their 
Kingdom disintegrated, and it passed to certain of the 
sons of the Guhayna on accousc of their mothers secord* 
ing to the custom of the infidels si ro the sueeeasion of 
the sister or the sister's son. So their Kir^dom fell to 
pieces and the A'rab of Guhayna took possession of it. 
But their rule showed none of the mirka of statesmanship 
because of the inherent weakness of a system which is 
opposed to discipline and the subordination of one to 
another. Consequently they are still divided up into 
parties and there is no vesti^ of authority in their land, 
but they remain nomads following the rainfall like tiM 
A'rab of Arabia. There is no vtstige of authority in their 
land since the result of the commingling and blending 
tliot has taken place has merely been to exchange the old 
ways for the ways of the Bedouin Arab.^ 

At the present day the Arabs of Africa arc best 
diMified by the obvious common-sense criterion of 
their mode of life—whether sedentary or nomad—but 
it is worth remembering that going with this classifica¬ 
tion are che facts that the less mixed Arabs arc found 
in the predominantly 'European* north and east, while 
in the south and west are those people who, although 
colling themselves Arabs, inhabit areas in which the 
Negro is or has been dominant^ and thus carry much 
Negro blood. Accepting the sociological criterion, throe 
main groups ore to be distinguished: 

(i) True nomads (Ahl Ib]» 'people of the caneV). 
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(s) BsggatA, cittle folk» nomsd in s more restricted 
$en$e. 

(3) Sedentariee, including (a) the Ahl Sawaki, 'the 
people of the Sakia\ i.e. the riverain cultivators; 
and (i) other settled village folk. 

Actually these three daises arc not mutually ex* 
elusive. Some tribes, such as the Kcnana of thu Sudan, 
include all three, and many nomad tribca have aeden- 
tary seetiona, or there may even be a limited nomarlism, 
as when a tribe sowa ita croju in an oasis in the autumn 
and leada a more or lesa wandering life until the spring. 
The distinction between camcl-owners and cattle* 
owners ia largely determined geographically, for camels 
are seldom taken south of 10* N. in the raini. The 
Baggara, in consequence of having been forced to live 
in the south, thus had to adopt eettic for transport 
instead of camels. 

Tribal organiution ii ht stronger among the nomads 
than among the aedentariei, who arc generally locked 
down upon by the former unless they belong to a 
family regarded aa particularly holy; they certainly are, 
as a nde, leas pure blooded than the wanderers. Each 
tribe ia under the control of a head Sheikh, and among 
the nomads consists of a number ofMctlona or diviiions, 
called in the Sudan khashm beit, each with its own 
sheikh. Both offices tend to be hereditary, but are some¬ 
times elective, and where the old tribal organization is 
still effective all the divisions acknowledge the ultimate 
authority of the head Sheikh, whose aymbol of supreme 
authority ia the nabas, the war drum of the tribe, with 
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which is connected considerable cerenaoDisl, Among the 
sedentary population, as already stated, tribal organisa¬ 
tion is much weaker, and though imporrsnee is still 
attached to the tribal pedigree a communal organization 
tends to take the place of the tribal. 

It is among the nomads that the purest Arab physical 
type is found. Here in the rough wastes of north-west 
Kordofan are the two strongest and richest camel¬ 
owning tribes of the Sudan, the Kabsbish and the 
Xawahla, age-Jong rivals, who graze their herds over 
an area extending west to the Darfur border and south 
and east among such powerful (predominantly) seden¬ 
tary tribes as the Dar Hamid. Yet even here there is 
considerable variation, largely determined by the wealth 
of the tribe or tribal sections. Among the richer tribes 
there has been a steady infusion of Negro blood, pro¬ 
portionate as it teems to the wealth and therefore to the 
number of slaves found in the division. Thus it comes 
about that ths sheikh of the Ksbabish is remsrksbly 
dark-skinned— IS indeed have been his ancestors for 
some generations—though in the case of the present 
ruler hU features are far from Negroid. 

Until measurements of representative tribes of Sudan 
Arabs have been taken it is impossible to make toy 
general statements as to physical characters, or as to 
what extent the purer tribea of African Arabs have kept 
their old physical qualities. In fact, the only data bear¬ 
ing on the subject are a small number of measuremenu 
of Kababish and of Aulad Ali. The latter people are 
of north-eastern Libya and are perhaps its strongest 
thbe; the measurements of the Kababish were taken 
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both among the sedentaiy membere of the tribe in 
C>oDgoU and the nomads of Kordofan. AU these 
measurements show s similarity amounting to identity, 
the more convincing as they were made by different 
observers who had no knowledge of each other’s work: 


Aulad AU (ao) 
Kababish of 
Dongola (9) 
Kababish of 
Kordofan (cj) 



Stature 

C.l. 

N.l, 

- 

67 in. 

754 

7»'5 

. 

. 67 k M 

74*5 



. b? »» 

74 t 

70'S 


It should be mentioned that both the Aulad AK and 
the ICibabish trace their origin to an old Arabian stock, 
the Beni 'Okba. 

Nothing definice can be said with regard to the 
physical charaetera of the sedentary Arabs; measure^ 
ments do not exist, but so far as the Nile Valley north 
of Khartum is concerned the opinion may be expressed 
that the majority of riverain tribes ore darker^klnned 
and of a smaller, more slender build, than the nomad 
Arabs of the south and west. 

In Egypt there are itill a number of Arab groups 
sufficiently strong to maintain their old tribal names 
and organizations, i.e. true Arabs in blood and tradi' 
don. The more important of these include: 

3. The Ma’aaa of the Eastern Desert. 

a. The Aulad Ali of the Bebera district of the Delta, 
extending across the frontier into Libya as the strongest 
nomadic tribe of the Tripolitan Desert. 

3. The Harabi of the Felyum, still true pastoral 
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nomads and e}:tondLng ae aucb into th< Tripolitan 
Desert. 

4. The fisher'fblk of Lake MensaJeh, who are said 
to trace their origin to Sinai. 

5. The Howeicat of Matarieh, now practically 
sedentary. 

All these tribes are dolichocephalic, with average 
indices ranging from about 73 to 75 and atstures of 66 
to 67 Inches (with the exception of the Harabi, who are 
somewhat caller). Besides these properly organised 
peoples there axe small groups of tent* dwelling gipsy- 
like folk, claiming to be Arabs, who wander about the 
edge of the cultivation in Upper Egypt, usually with a 
few starveling goata-^ people dreaded and disliked by 
the Pellahin, whom th^ vlciirmze, in much the same 
way as gypsies sre disliked in our own country. 

The Daggara include a large number of tribes, 
primarily cattle breeders and all nomadic within the 
limits required to provide water and pasture for their 
herds. Except where the tsetse By is prevalent they 
roam over a Urge area in the southern Sudan, especially 
in southern Kordofsn and Darfur, extending west- 
waida as far as Lake Chad. Their bulls, which are well- 
trained and will carry from 200 to 300 lb., are their 
most valued possession, and it is on these that their 
women, children, and baggage are transported during 
migration. RBcislly, many of the Baggara tribes carry as 
much if not more Negro blood than Arab; the mixture 
has. however, produced some tirikingly handsome indi- 
viduals, who, although dark-skinned, often have clear- 
cut features, and especially well-formed noses. The 
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Baggara ar«, perhaps, (he most warlike of (he Sudan 
Arabs, and formed the backbone of the army of the 
Khalifa, hiinaelf belonging to the Ta'aisha, a sub-tribe 
of the Habbania, which with the Hawaama, Humr, and 
Messiria in Kordofan and (he Riscigat in Darfur con¬ 
stitutes one of the most important of the tribes of the 
Bsggara. 

Xn Nigeria there arc Arab colonies at Kano and at 
luch trading centres as Sokoto, Zoria, etc., but much 
more important than these are the predominantly 
pastoral Arabs of Bornu, commonly known aa Shuwa. 
Their ancestors, who claimed descent from the Prophet, 
are known to have been in Darfur and Wadei in the 
fifteenth century, and no doubt some of the present- 
day Araba of these states are of the same atock; other 
offshoots have lost their identity and have become 
merged with luoh Nigerian peoples as the Ksnuri, In 
the old days the Shuwa conatituted the most important 
element in the Bornu army, and it was among them that 
whole troops of horsemen were protected by chain 
armour, said to date from the Crusades. Their language 
retains many classical words which have dropped out of 
the Arab dialects of more civilised Africa, and it is of 
interest that some of their technical terms are the same 
as those empbyed by the Kababish of the fiayuda 
steppe. 

All the Arab tribes with which we have so far been 
concerned have been in the country probably for cen¬ 
turies, but there is one tribe of recent entry which 
should be mentioned. Occupying part of the eastern 
provinces of the Sudan are the Rasheids or Zebedlye, 
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D&ted for their breed of ewift reddish-brown ridiog- 
camels. With & complexion of light wheateo colour 
their men are often sirUtingly handaome^ while their 
good looka ace oot marred by the ^ce scire with which 
ao many of the Sudan Arabs disfigure their hces. 
Physically and socially they atand out u entirely un- 
African, and, indeed, their pedigrees record that the 
majority of their finuliei have not been in the country 
for rtioro than a few generations. 

With the exception of the Baggara, who are easily 
inflamed, neither the Arabs of the eastern nor western 
Sudan have shown themselves fanatically Muham¬ 
madan, nor are they unduly superstitious, the nomad in 
thia respect contrasting strongly with the settled popu¬ 
lation of the Nile Valley. On the other hand, many 
of the nomads observe euatoma, e.g. those connected 
with the dead, which are certainly not Muhammadan 
end which, If they do not go back to the days of 
paganism in Arabia, definitely antedate Islem in Africa. 

The religious confraternities of Islam, with their 
allied movements (such as the Mahdiyt of the Sudan), 
have played and still play so large a part in the life of 
North Africa wherever there is any coniiderable Arab 
element that some account—however short—must be 
attempted, it being realized that the geographical back¬ 
ground ia a waste and sterile land, with but scattered 
oases joined by routes so waterless that they can as a 
rule be traversed only by organized parties, a country 
propitious to a particular form of religious practice 
and politico-religious organization. Although mast of 
the orders—named after their various founders—are 
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based on SufUm. the mystical form of Islam, and at 
their inception were puritan and reformatory in pur* 
pose, they have generally before long become strongly 
political and practical in character, in the same way 
as did many monastic institutions in Christendom in 
medieval times. The constitution is much the same in 
all instances; there is n Sheikh or Imam with absolute 
authority os the direct representative of God and the 
Prophet, hie authority being delegated to local licade. A 
strict novitiate le often required of adherents, though 
there are generally many lay membera, nnd such 
membership need net interfere with ordinary life and 
work. The local centre, the aawa (properly a ‘retreat' 
or 'hermitage’), may consiat only of a moiquc, but ii 
often mere extensive, including ichools and houses for 
officials, and moy be fbrtihed. Naturally soswa are built 
at important halts on the caravan routes, where there 
is good water, and this enormously enhances their im¬ 
portance. Each fraternity has a 'rule’ dating back to its 
founder, and a special ritual which the membera per¬ 
form when they meet together. This may consiat only 
of the repetition of sacred phrase*, or may be more 
elaborate, as, for instance, the whirlings of the 'dancing 
dervishes’ (the Mevlevi order) or the performances of 
the Kifai or 'howling dervishes’ who, while in a state 
of ecatasy, eat live e^s and glass and cut themselves 
with knives, as do the Aisaawa (Isawiya), a sect wide- 
spread in Libya. The practices of the Rifai are of 
special interest; it waa their Sheikh who, at the dosth 
ceremony, rode his horse over the bodies of the pros¬ 
trate devotee*, while the bdief of this order in their 
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unmunitj to snakt'poieon is implicit; thus not many 
yean ago ia Egypt a member who was bitcea by a 
poisonous snake was so convinced of his safety that 
he refused ah treatment* with the result that he died 
within a few hours. 

The Senussi order occupies a unique position among 
Muslim fraternities, if only on account of the exagger^ 
ated importance formerly attributed to it by the French. 
The order was founded by Sidi Mohammed ben AIi el 
Senouaii, who died in !fl59 and was succeeded by 
his son Sidi el Mahdi. These two men gained many 
adherents for their order in Cyrenaica, Tripolitania, 
the weaiern desert of Sgypt, and in parts of the Sahara 
and Arabia. The centre of the order was eacabliahed at 
Jaghbub in Cyrenaica and afterwarda in the distant 
oasis of Kafra. The order did much to control the wild 
Bedouin of the doert, to give them religious instruc- 
tion. and to represent their intercats in mstters concern¬ 
ing the Turkish administration. It later led them In 
their resistance to the French and the Italians, and in 
an attack on British forces in Egypt during the 1914-18 
wer, The present head of the order, Sayyid Idris 
Senueei, is also the king of Libya. 

Apart from the Hamitic Falasha described In Chapter 
5, Jews other than recent immigrants from Europe are 
confined to North Africa, The Sephardim, the descend¬ 
ants of the Jews expelled from Spain and Portugal at 
the end of the fifteenth century, generally exhibit the 
physical characters of their confr^ru still living In this 
part of Europe. The ‘indigenous’ Jews of North Africa 
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are ibr the most part low mesocephab with an average 
cephaiic index (Tunb) of 78. 

The Jewesses of AJgeria and Tunisia have generally 
been considered pleasing: 

'many can even be called beautiful. Thoir big blseV eyes 
aie full of expression, their lonff black hair and vivacious 
features give them a charming appearance. But thoir size 
is appalling; most of them nro rather over than under 
two hundred porinds, and they haxi; absolutely no shape. 
But thia is in accordance with the Orierttcl notion of 
feminine beauty. . . 

The long iaolstcd Jews of the Mzab ossia in southern 
Algeria are described as dolichocephals with a cephalic 
index (living) of 73. Whether this b aecuratu or not, 
there b no doubt that North African Jews are far 
more dolichocephalic than their Eaatcrn European co« 
religionuts, the percentage (living) being of the follow¬ 
ing order: 

C.I. Europe N. Africa 

under 80 ... 25 7t 

80-85 . . 66 * tZ 

while it may be interesting to add that of Yemenite 
Jews some 93 per cent, have a cephalic index under 80. 

One other cultural wave has reached Africa. Out¬ 
rigger canoes, essentially Indonesian, arc found on the 
iaJand of Zanzibar and the neighbouring coast. These 
must be regarded aa sn extreme cultural extension 
westwards of the Indonesian element of Madagascar, 
though there ia no evidence of the admixture of thb 
foreign stock with the nativea of Africa, apart perhaps 
from the population of Lamu. 
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CoKVBSiatOK cable in inches sad centimetres of heights 


between 5 
inch), 

end 6 feet {correct to about a 

quarter of an 

cm. 

in. 

cm. 

in. 

153 

60 

r6B . . 

. . . 66 

*53 . . 

6oi 

160 . . 

. . . 664 

IS* - • 

. . . 6oi 

jyo . . 

. . - 67 

155 . . 

61 

J 71 . . 

. . . 6?4 

156 . . 

. - . 6 i 4 

jya . . 

. . . 674 

IS? . . 

... 614 

173 . . 

. . . 68 

158 , . 

. . 63 

i ?4 . 

. . . 684 

159 . . 

. . . d 34 

175 . . 

. . . 60 

j6c 

. , . 63 

176 . . 

. . . 694 

r6i 

... 634 

177 . . 

. . . 694 

163 

. . . 63 i 

178 . 

. . . 70 

163 

. , , 64 

J ?9 . ' 

. . . 7*4 

164 . . 

... 64* 

j8o . . 

, . - 71 

j6s . . 

... 6s 

j8t . . 

. . . 7*4 

166 

. . . 6 s 4 

j 83 . . 

. . . 7*4 

167 

. . . 

183 . . 

, . . 7a 


Ninety-live per cent, of the meaaurcmcnta which the 
student will meet fall between these limits; lorger or 
■mailer measurements seated in the metric system are 
easily converted if it be remembered that i inch almoat 
equals 2>s cm. and that 6 inches ia approximately is cm. 
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Abebdj, S9-9: 

Abaka, 254 
AbarsmbOt 70 
iUiukaya, 154 
Aeboli, 154^5 
Achua, 37 
Afor (m« Danakil) 

Agau, Z04 

Age grodu (leta), 56, 

199 

Agumba» Mt 
*Ahl Jbr. a :3 
<Ahl 8 awaki\ 9:4 
Aikwa, I? 

Ajawa (He Yae) 

Akani 56, 58 el «eq. 

Akka, 3 $ 

Amanr, 90 
AmaMM, 64*^ 

Ambo, I 08 » 1701 : 74 *^» 

j8i 

AmKarie knguage« 103 
AjicHier wonbip» 6s, 149, 
178-8:, SOI, so; 

Angle, ?s 
Ankolo, t 4 t 
Anuik, :j 4-5 
Afuiga (mb Take) 

AniiqucB (see Take) 

Anbe: 

«l«Mi8aatlon, 313-J4 
in Egypt, 316 
in North Africa, 1:3, isi, 
»io-i: 

in West Africa, st8-:9 
physical eharecters, si^ 11, 
aip-:6 


reUgious confraternities, 
319-31 

tribiJ OfgsAisaiioni 3:4 
Areegs, 90 

Ashanti, 45, 3^64, 75 
Aahraf, gc 
Aturu, 154 
Auen, 17 
Aulid All, 315 
Aushi, 18s 
A«jila, :i4 
Asinde, 7^8: 

Baca, 275 

Baggsrt, s:4, 5i7-<S. *19 
Bsghirmi, 54 
Bsmban, 48,59 etaoq. 
*Bintoid’ language, 7^ 

Bsntu, n 
cattle, :7?*8 
Ceninl, :68 at mq. 
clauifieatJen, t64~7C 
definiiion of term, 163-4 
delimitatien, 16s «t se9« 
Eaaiern, 164, 191 at sei}. 
language*, 7,76, <39,1^3*4 
Southern, 164^: 
ancHlor worship, 178-9 
mode of life, i77^ 
mublationa, 17:-* 
physical character*, 
169-70 

aocial organisation, 

J7»-7 

Weatem, 166, i6x*^i 
See also under tribal ntmea 
Bantu Kavirondo (Luyia), f 93 
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IKDBX 


3 u«b«ic, 143 
Bmbn (s«« Berberin«) 
Baraka, docmne of, 

I $9 

Barba (Borgu), sa 
Barbara {Nubi)i 9S tt aeq. 
Barbary piracea, :ae 
Dar«a, 77 

Bari-spcakiafi mb«a, 76, ni, 
i*3. >51^* :S4* 

Biauto nation, 17a, (74 
Bair, 134 

Baja, 85, 89 S 9 * loa 
Balartda, 134, :$$ 
fiamba, j8a 

Bani Amer, 90, 9:, tet, lej, 
104 

5 «ni Hilial, so 
Beni *UIcba, a: 6 
Banin, 49, 56-7 
BerberiiM, $6, xeo**: 

Berbara, aio 

Bergdama (Haukhoin), Sa*4 

Bertbari KanamW) 

Berta, 77 

Bini, 74 

Birom, 7 a 

Biia, 

Biabarin, 89,91 
Bofoa, 102, tea, 104 
Bemvu, 273 
Bongo, 79 
Boraiu, 10?, 109 
Borsu, Kkigdon of, 54, 73, 
aiB 

Bororo FulanJ, ijd"? 

Buduma, $$ 

Buganda, Kingdomof, 193*3, 
<95 

Bulom, 47, 55 
Bunyore, 193 ,193 


Bujtui, 78 
Buahman: 

anoiant origin, 11-14 
an, aa, 1$ 
diarribucion, ts-t6 
language, 9,17 
mutilAciona, t7(-a 
phyaicst choraeten, (6 
religious betlefa, ai 
aoeini orgoniuiton end 
cuaioma, jy-ai 
Duahongo Bmpirc, 77, jSa, 
(87-^, 189 

Calendar euatomi, Bflypdan, 
96“? 

Cannibalism, 45, 78, 190 
Cape Coloured, aj 
Cattle, 93, 144, jj6,177^8 
Cephalic index, 4^3 
Chaga, 148, 196,203,905 
Chekwe (Ki^), 189^ 

Chopi, tip 

Chrisrianily In Bthiopli, 

>94-7 

Gen, a 
Copte, 95-^ 

Cuehitee, xoa 
Cuehitio language*, lei-a 

Dagomba, ja 
Dahomey, 47, 56-7, 64-7 
Danagle, 100 

Danakil (Afar), 8 d, 204, iJO> 

II 

Dar Pung, 77 
Darfur, 76, 77, 3:5 

Dargu, 77 
Dir Hamid, 315 
Dead, diipoaal of; 

Bushmeo, ao 
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Pesd, diipMal of—oM. 
Sattem Bantu, 

Cba^, 2 »S 
Kacnba, aoi 
Kikuyu, M 3 
Nyanja, 209 
Horufitoti, 34-$ 
lanrlacuattine Bantu, ($ 5 ^ 
Loluko, :j3 
Nila-Kamita, tso 
predynaatie Egypiiana, Sp, 

PygDiiea, 40 
Southern Oantu, 179 
Dinka, IS4* :S3, >5^. 

Divine King!, y^’S, 137*61, 
t 87 -fi 

Derebo (Okiak), 111-ta, 143* 
SCI 

Dyela (Falup), 55 
Dyula, 49 

EM, 40,41 
Sflk, 56. 67 
EfypUana, 8e at aeq. 
Fredynaalic: 
burial, 89* 91 
<n North Africa, 88,114, 
(19 

phyaieal ehancrera, SS'P, 
po-c 

Brychrioraa, 87 
Ethiopie lAnguafea, 104 
'Euiopcana’, 141,193 
Ewe<apcBkiag paoplea, 44 » $6 
Ekhumiiden of dead, 133, ses 

Fakaba, ‘black’ Jawa, 105-6, 
sat 

Fans (see Fanp*e) 

FBAti, $6, 60 


*31 

Fellata (see Fulani) 

Felup (lee Dyola) 

FecUh. 2 
Foyadicha, too 
Fiflgo, j68, 171 
Fioce (Fjort), 186 
Fipa, 197 

Fire, lacred, 53, 8s^, A 4 > 
179-80, 

Fjort (laa Fwte) 

Fufulde lADguate, 138^ 

FuU, ss, S 4 t 73 
Fulani, 68, 69, 71, 86, 135-9, 
190 

Fulani Smlratea, 68*70,136 
Fulbe (aaa Fulani) 

Fur, 77 

Galikwe, i? 

Calla, 86, 104, ie 6 - 9 < I 9 *i 
198, S06 

Canda, 141, 19s ec aeq. 
Caremantaa, ancient, 134 
Oa’ez Unguasa, :os-3 
Oaosraphieal faeton, 
Oiryema. 198, sod 
GogO, W 
Cola, $5 
Oenaqua, 03 
Griqua, 03 

Gruoahi (aea Gurunal) 
Guanche, 86, la^i 
Guinea tribes, $6, 67 
Gurunii, 5a, 33 
Gwari, 7 * 

Habbania, si8 
Kabe, 70 

Hadendoo, d 9 - 96 > 9 i> 93 , to? 
Half*breeds, 23 
Hameg, 77 
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Hamites: 

rnimigracion at, 14^1 
influence in Africa, jo, 43, 

S? 

kinship with SatnUei, 87 
l&nguase» 7-8, 87 
physioil cbeneten and 
types, 86-7, n4-*i 
Himiti&sed Kef[TO«a, iruiin 
diviaiena, 43, 14% 

Hanbi, a>6*i7 
Hataa, 9 

Haukhoin (lea Berndatno) 
HauM, 49, 5», 34, 68, 69 
etaaq. 

Kauaa Stataa, 7 c 
Kawasma, at8 
Hays, J 9 a 
Htthe, 197 
KeiJaifn, t? 

Kersr9,84,168 et aa<|. 
Hiaehwara, f?, 19 
'High Nilotic’ froup, 78 
KettaDteta, 

avoidarea bacween rela* 
civaa, 88-9 
burial, 34-5 

compahieA with Bushman, 
»S 

hajf'braadj, aj 
langMga, 9-J0 

mutilations, 

mythology and religious 
baliala, %9-^i 
origia and distribution, 83 
physicai chaneren, as-3 
social organization, 34-3, 
a ^9 

Howaitaf, 37 
Hukw«, :7 

Huma, t4i-3,19s, *94 


dunum sacriOce, 43, s^7> 
83-4, t 93 .196 
Kumr, 3 x 8 
Hunitsbe, j68 

Ibibio, 47, 36 
Ibo. 56 
Ijaw, 87 
]ls. x8a 

Indonesian elements, saa 
Initiation, see l\iberty eerc' 
monies 
Iru, J41, t 94 
Ituri forest dwellers, 41 

Jaga, 184 
Jallonka, 49 
Jalue, 134 
Jar, 7a 

Jews, 28i*a (see also Faliaha) 
iolof, laa Wol^ 
jukun, 7*, 73, 74-3 
Jur. 79 

Kabsbiih, 013, 8l6 
Kabyles, ti?, laa^ 

Ksfficho, 102 
’Kaffirs’, 169 
Kalanga, 167 
Kiliko, 79 

Kamba, 148, X96, 197, 19^ 
»«3 

Kanem, 54 
Ksnembu, S 4 ~S 
Ksnurt, 54, a:8 
Karesiojong, 143 
Karanga, 167 

Kaaongo, Kingdom of, 185 
Ksssena, 53 
Kaaaonkwe, 49 
Kavirondo, 133 
Kawahla,a:$ 
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Kazembe, Kingdom of, 1S5 
Kenina, 214 
Kenii2« i$o 
ICeye (Elgeyo), 143 
KgatU, f68, na 
Khirga, ij 6 
Khoinni 6 

Kilfuyu, 143, 148, 196 , 197 , 
aoc, aoi~3 
Kioko (ms Cbokwe) 

Kipaliia (Lumbwa), 143, 144. 

15© 

Kiui, 55 

KUuara SmpJr©, 19a e( aaq. 
Kolol©, t73 
Konda, 197 

Kongo, ICintdem of, :8», 
t83'4, :86 
Kongo, t86 
Korina, as 
Korakora, 167 
Kpalla, 167 
Kru, ss-8 
Kubi^ 185 
Kunum, 77 
Kwa language, 44» 
Kwanyama, 174 
Kwana, c66, 17a, 174 

Ungo, T53, 154, J35 
Ufldu, 79, 154 
Libyana, 8$, 87 
Utuka, :43. »5*-3^ »54i *8* 
Loxi, 183 

Luba, I $4, 184-5, ^86, tdy 
Luba*Bemba, i8a 
Luba^Hemba, 183 
Luba*Lunda group, iSa 
Luluwa, jSa 
Lumbwa, 143 
Lunda, 183, 183 
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Lunda Empire, 183, 184-5 
Luo, 153> 254 

Ma’aza, 216 
Madi, 154. iSS 
Magiabra, ti6 
Mahaa, too 
Mahdiya, aip 

Mai Munena, State of, 185 
Makaraka. 8© 

Makua, 197 
Malinke, 46 
Mampnul, 5a 
Mandara, $4 
Mande, 49 

Mandingo tKbu, 48, 49» 74 
Mangbeitu, 79 
Manyiha, 167 

Maaai, 94, Hh ’97* 

300, 304 

Mbala {Cuahongo), 185, t88 
Mckle, 50 
Menda, 47, 55 
Maiaifia, 3:8 
Midgan, tit 

Milk, aanelicy of, 33. 98-4> 

145 

MiKU, !J 4 

Monrvu, 79 

Mongo group, 183, 185, j86 
Moru, t54 

Moagu, 54 

Meul, 53 «t a«q. 

Mpondo, 168, t77 
Mpongwe, 190 
Muhammadan Kingdona, 54, 
68 

Nttman, 23,34 ot aeq. 

Nandi, 94, tit, ua, 143~5U 
Nanka&i, 53 
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NtiM), 17, >9 
NmiI index. 5 
biBU, 39-75 
Ndau, 167 
Ndebele (Tebele), 167, i<8, 

173 

NdoBgo, 79, 174 
Ndwandwc, >73 
Negrillp (pyamy); 
c)i8k(4al r«f«nDCM to, 56^ 
ditTrlbutiofii 36 
lanRutee, :e, 40*1 
phy»le«l charwcert, 58 
fQlAtion to OE^r ncM, t$» 
41 

«|j|»n, 3P-49 
Ntfro: 

dilVdbuuoo, 49**4 
Mrly reSertM** to, 4» 
Hamitie influonca, }»» 43 i 
140 et »«q. 
l«n|uag«l, 

pbyiical ud cultunl ohw* 
acMn, 45 n Mq. 
Ntgroida, Ji? 

Nc«U, 187 
NfBodi, 18$ 

Nfonda, :97 
Nf«Dfe« 188 
N|Oftl, I 7 J, i 97 
Nfunii j 88 
NrnktCM, j 68, 175 
Ngwan«, (78 
NgwatQi :6I, :74*’5 
NUo'Hanittc: 

gndM» 146-8 
burial euACosu, 150 
caRl«, 

defifiitMO, 14a 
Itnguage, 143 
ncdicine-mcfi, 148-9 


retiaion, (49*50 
tribe*, 143*4 
Niletea: 

elasaificaiion, ($3-5 
eempariion with other 
groups, 7B-9i *55 
lansuuge, t 54’5 
phyaiealend paychccal ehir- 
•ctere, iss et aeq. 

NMotie, 153 «(MQ. 

Nordie Type, ii8*a( 

NuN, 75-7 
Nubi, 98 
Nuer, 154-7 
Nupe, 56, 73 
Nufub, 90 
Nyakyuaa, ivj 
Nyamweti, 19a 
Ky*(\i*, 197, »7-9 
Kyankble, (94^ 

Nyjka, T96-7 
Nyofo, i93“3 

Oklak (Dorobo), 1 1 : 

Old CapO'HotKntota, 43 
OroRio, 106-9 
Othyeba, (90 
Outcait tribe*, 1: (-(a 
Outrigger eenoei, sss 

Pangwe (Piog), 183, 

Pedi, :68, i 7 » 

Phyaical cher&ctera, lerroicto* 
logy end deiinitioM, 3-4 
Pokomo, 196, 197 
Pokoi (*«e Suk) 

Portuguese, 406 
Primary race* of Afrke, 6 
Puberty eeremooiea, :^ 40 » 
34-3, 74, 17 (-a. »4 
Pygmiof, ««e Negrillo* 
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Queen of Sh«be» 105 

Hsce, deBoition and cdtena 
of, 3-6 

Reia-nu^ung ano r«in*maJ<w*, 
«r, t 49 . tS7» x^‘ 
iUsheida <Zet>edyi4), ai8*(9 
Rchoboih, *i 
Relipon, 3-3 
Reli^oiu canfntetniiiea, 
3 t^I 

Rjffian tribea, itS 

Ritea do pauasei et leq. 

Riaoigat, 

Rolong, tdB 
Ronga, J63 
RuAds, 193 
Rwanda, t^a 

8 Bb,11! 

Sagan, 197 
Saho, 104 
Sambacn, tp? 

Bamlawe, 3( 

Sange, 197 

Secret aoeietin, 4^» 5S» 
Semi-Bantu. 189-9! 

Samites: 

cultural jnBuenee, 8$, 104 
languAgea, 8, joa-4 
recent entry into Africa, le, 
11 

See also Arabs 
Senuaai, aai 
Sarer, 48^ 

SKangana, 169 
Shankaila tribaa, 77 
Shawia, ti4-x5> tx? 

Shila, 18a 

Shilluk, $5. 8:, I49« 
j88 


Sbir, 161 
Shebe, joi 

Shone, 167, X69, 17 X* !74 
Shuwa, aiS 
Siwa, lid 

Snake Cult, 71, 77 i x© 0 , ao 3 
Seko, 167 

Somali, 8j, 104, i 09 -*«. 
Songe, lie, 185 
Sendai, Kingdom of, so, 
5X-*»S4 

8ongo>Meno group, 183 
Soninke, 40 

Stature, table of meaiuxo- 
manta, 3-4 (aoa alao Appen¬ 
dix 11) 

Strandloopan, 15 
Sudanic Itnguagea, 8-9, 44> 
98, :39«!S4 

Suk (FokeO* t43i X44i 14S~8, 
I 49 i i 5 d 
Sukuma, 19a 

Swahili, 1 97 » 

Swaai, 168, 170, i ?4 

Ta^aiaha, »t8 

Taltanai, S3 

Tain, 1^, (9^1 

Tannakwe, 17 

Tawana, i68-?4 

Taka CAngika, Anaiquea), 183 

Tam, 5 » 

Tamne, 47 . SS 
Tcao, 143 
Taiela, :8s, 18? 

Tatwt, 173 
Tlambu, :68 
Tibu, S4. 86, :34“3 
Tigra language, 9 ° 

Tigrinyi language, 104 
Tiv, 7 », 73, 74 
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Tlhaj^in^t 166 

To 90 

Tonul, M. 

ToposBi M3 
Totem, i 
Trade routes, 69 
'Tnnsviisl Mdebele', 16B 
Taongs, 16S, 170 «t eeq. 
Tewa, 

Tswane, t68 et aeq. 

Tuareg, s*, 96 , c 29-34 
Tukoler, 46, 49 
Tuftgtu, 77 
Tuitana, 143* *44 
TW{>apeeiliB| peeplei, 9, 44 

Vej ,49 
Vend«, 168 

WaUino, roe 
Waqa>va, 7a 


Watt, Its 

Water, aancticy of, 38-3 
Witt, XS 4 

Wolof CJolof), 48, 49 
Woo8o*L«l«*6uehongo con* 
geriee, 18a 


Xhoae, (6S, 171 


Yaka, 163 

Yeo (Ajewa), 197, 2o0-8 
Yibir, tti 

Yorjba*Bpeaking paoplei, lo, 

46. 47 > 57* 67.74 


Zebediye (Raihalda), 216-19 
Zozurv, 167 

2ulu, J4t, t6s, *66, 170 el 
m* 
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